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ties for Deerpark Gap, to commenee the prelim- 
inary survey of the route for this road. The 
survey now to be made is not of course to lo- 
ca‘e, but merely to ascertain the practicability 
of the route. 





We promised in our last to give in the pre- 
sent number some good reasons why the State | 
should aid in the construction of a railroad: 
through the southern tier of counties, but are 
obliged to omit them until our next. 





We acknowledge the receipt of the first an- 
nual report to the stockholders of the S. Carolina 
Railroad and Canal Company, since the comple- 
tion of the work. From the report we learn 
that the business of the road has been regularly 
increasing since the opening of the road, from 
about $600 to $3,400 per week. ‘This increase 
has been effected, too, without the aid of the 
cotton crop, of which only about 4,000 bales 
have been transported on the railroad. 

The earnings of the road have been, from 
1st January to Ist May, $39,518.31. 

It should be borne in mind, at the same time, 
that there has not been at any time, not even 
now, although great efforts have been made to 
obtain, a sufficient number of cars, both pas- 
senger and freight, of which 8 to 10 per week are 
added, to meet the demand. Two new locomo- 
tives are expected daily from Europe, and two 
others in this country are in a state of forward- 
ness, which, when in use, will give them 


| of this road. 
. On the practicability, utility, end advantage of the | 


\jsenger, and one hundred and fifty freight; 


cars, all of which will probably find constant, 
employment through the business season. i 


is, indeed, gratifying to witness the success) 
It will give an impetus to 


‘the prosperity, not only of South Carolina, |! 
but of the whole South. Alabama is already 
-- 312-13 pushing her railréads in a direction to join OTganised, the officers elected, and the stock 

‘subscribed, I take the advantage of my first 
leisure hour to send you my two reports to 


South Carolina; and Tennessee, also, as will be! 


seen in this number of the Journal, is following! 
! 


| Gulf of Mexico, thus opening an easy, cheap, || 
and rapid communication to the ocean for the!| 
products of the most fertile country in the world. |! 
We have not, to-day, room for extracts from|| 
this report, and shall therefore refer to it again. 
We have also to acknowledge the receipt of. 
an other report, the report of J. Edgar Thomp-| 
son, Esq., Engineer of the Oxford railroad in! 
Pennsylvania—another link in the grand At- 
lantic line. The Oxford railroad is only nine- 
teen and two-fifths miles in length, commencing 
at the Columbia Railroad, forty-five and a half’ 
miles from Philadelphia, and terminating at 
the Maryland line. By the completion of 
this road, Pennsylvania will have performed 
her part towards the accomplishment of the 
grandest scheme of internal improvement ev- 
er contemplated in this or any other country. 
She willave forged another link of a chain 
which, When completed, will tend more to the 
permanence of the Union than all the plans of 
all the politicians of the age. We must lay 
this, also, on the table until another week. 


i] 





TENNESSEE RartLroavs.—We are indebted to 
Col. Petitvat, formerly of the Charleston, S. 
C. Railroad, but at present of Tennessee, for the 
following communication, relative to the works 
in contemplation in that State, and also for his 
reports upon two routes, one from Jackson to 
the Mississippi, and the other from Columbia, 
through Mount Pleasant, tothe Tennessee river, 
which will be found in the present number of 
the Journal. 

We are the more indebted to Col. Petitval for 
these reports, as they are, we think, the first 
which have come to hand from Tennessee since 
the establishment of the Journal ; they are not, 


skiatemmedl 


Nashville, May 2, 1834. 
; To the Editor of the Railroad Journal. 

Dear Sin,—A constant employment during 
all the winter in reconnoitering different routes 
for railroads in the western part of the State of 
‘Tennessee, prevented me from giving you any 
‘account of the situation of the internal improve- 
ments in that State. The companies being now 


the stockholders of the Jackson and Columbia 


‘closely upon her heels, so that the time is not Companies. 
distant—not five years—when the Charleston | In January last, stock to the amount of 
| railroad will beextended to the Mississippi, and 


“~~~ |'not enly to the Mississippi, but also to the Ohio, 
New-York anp Erte Rattroap.—We un-' y sy 


derstand that Jupak Wrigeut has been employ-' 
ed, and left this city on the 22d, with two par-| 


500,000 was subscribed for a line of railroad 


|to the Mississippi river, and in Mareh a like 
‘and to the navigable waters emptying into the || 


subscription was made for another line, in the 
same direction, from Columbia, Maury county 
to the Tennesee riv'r ; and as, by the charter of 
the Jackson Company, they have a right to ex- 
tend their road in the western districts, increas- 


ing the stock to the amount of one million of 


doilars, the two roads will be soon connected 
by an intermediate line. : 

I examined all the country, and furnished 
the companies with estimates of the probable 
cost of the work, and it is on account of those 
reports that the stock has been so liberally sub- 
scribed. In Jackson the commissioners were 
obliged to strike out $430,000, the amount 
subscribed over the capital of the Company, 
thereby reducing the subscription of the larg- 
est stockholders to 159 shares each. 

East ‘Tennessee has had a charter for a rail- 
road since 1831, and is now making prepara- 
tion to join the west in improving the internal 
communication of the State ; and I can assure 
you that within 6 or 7 years an uninterru 
communication will be opened between New. 
York and New-Orleans, either by the Valley of 
the Clinch, through Abingdon, Virginia, joining 
the Petersburg railroad; or through the Valley | 
of the French Broad, by Ashville, North Caro- 
lina, joining Athens, Georgia, or Hamburgh, 
South Carolina. by which the mail will be car- 
ried over the route in 5 or 6 days. 

A railroad through the centre of the State of 
Tennessee will be of inestimable advantage, 
not only to that State, but to the whole Union, 
as it will be the great rendezvous of all the 
emigrants to the Valley of the Mississippi, af- 
fording a speedy and easy transportation ; open~ 
ing the markets of the north-east and south- 
west for the products of her rich soil and mild 
climate, so well calculated for wheat, hemp, 
tobacco, and cotton; and also for her inex- 
haustible quarries of marble, beds of coal, veins 
of ore of every metal, found amongst her beau- 














twelve or fourteen engines, twenty-four pas- 


we trust, the last from the same quarter, a8 no||tiful and picturesque mountains. - 
State in the Union will be more benefitted by { am sincerely yours, &c. 
the introduction of railroads than Tennessee. 


J. B. Perirvat, Civil Engineer. 
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On the Color of the Air and of Deep Waters, 
and on some other Analogous Fugitive Co- 
lors. By Count Xavier De Matsrtae.| 
Translated from the Bib. Univ. by Prof. 


J. Griscom. [From the American Jour- 

nal of Science and Arts.] 

The blue color of the sky is accounted 
for, by supposing that the sun’s light, reflect- 
ed by the surface of the earth, is not entirely 
transmitted by the atmosphere and lost in 
space, but that the molecules of air reflect 
and disperse the blue ray. Why this ray is 
reflected in preference to the indigo and vio- 
let, which are more refrangible, and appear 
to be more easily reflected, is a circumstance 
not accounted for. 

The same blue reflection is observed in 
deep sea water, and in lakes, and rivers, 
when they are limpid. 

The same singular phenomenon is also 
witnessed in various substances of different 
natures, which have no apparent analogy: 
thus, opaline substances are blue by reflec- 
tion; the noble opal, (independently of the 
partial rays which give so high a value to this 
stone, and which are ‘attributed to natural 
fissures,*) reflects a general blue color, 
which is also observed in some other sili- 
ceous stones, and which is still more obvi- 
ous in opaline glass. A weak solution of 
soap is slightly blue; the jelly of ichthyo- 
colla is more so, and an infusion of the bark 
of the large chesnut tree, (maronnier,) which 
is perfectly opaline, still more. Newton 
speaks of a wood which he calls nephritic, 
the infusion of which is opaline, In the Si- 
cilian sea, at the mouth of the Giaretta, (the 
ancient Simethus,) specimens of amber are 
found which are in great request on account 
of their highly opaline properties. 

A blue reflection is also observed in cer- 
tain bodies which are opaque-white when re- 
duced to plates thin enough to transmit light. 
‘A familiar example occurs .in the skin co- 
vering the veins, which transmits a blue, al- 
though neither the skin nor the blood is of 
that color. 

The mixture of white with black and with 
transparent colors gives in painting nume- 
rous examples of opaline blue. 

This blue color is the only one which 
can be explained on the theory of thin plates, 
by supposing that the particles of opaline 
bodies have just the dimensions requisite to 
reflect the blue ray. This explanation de- 
rives some probability from observing that 
the color transmitted by these bodies is the 
complementary yellow of the reflected blue. 
This theory, however, presents great diffi- 
culties,-and it is not intended absolutely to 
admit it in this essay. . 

The analogy between the colors of opa- 
line substances and those observed in the air 
and waters, will become obvious by an exa- 
mination of their action on reflected and 
transmitted light, proving that the phenome. 
na are owing to the same cause. 

Opaline glass is produced by mingling in 
the common metal of white glass a portion 
of calcined bones, which gives a blue shade 
without much impairing the transparency. 
The bone powder appears to be in a state of] 
extreme division, or a kind of demi-solution, 
which does not disperse the transmitted light. 

The color of the light transmitted by opa- 


proportion to the increase of thickness. The 
analogy ofthe air with opaline substances 
is not only manifest in the blue reflection, 
but also in its action on transmitted light, 
which becomes successively yellow, orange, 
and red, according to the volume of air and 
the kind of aqueous vapors with which it is 
impregnated. When the sun is high, and his 
light crosses only the purest and thinnest 
portions of the atmosphere to reach the 
clouds, they are white, with a slight tinge of 
yellow; they become sometimes yellow and 
orange as the sun declines; and at length 
red and purple when his light grazes the 
earth, and is transmitted by the densest 
portion of the air, and loaded with the va- 
pors of the evening. 

But it often happens that the colors do 
not appear, and that the sun sets without 
producing them. It is not, therefore, to the 
purity of the air alone that we must attri- 
bute the opaline property of the atmosphere, 
but to the mixture of air and vapor mingled 
in a special manner, and producing an et- 
fect similar to bone dust in opaline glass ; 
neither is it the quantity of water in the air 
which occasions the colors, for when the 
weather is very damp it is more transparent 
than during a time of drought. Distant 
mountains are seen more distinctly, a well 
known prognastic of rain; the sun then sets 
without producing colors, it looks white 
through the fog and damp vapors of the 
morning, but when the clouds are colored 
red by the setting sun, the phenomenon is 
generally deemed the signal of fine wea- 
ther, because these colors are a proof of 
the dryness of the air when these contain 
only the peculiar diffused vapors which give 
it its opaline quality. In this state of things 
the disc of the sun appears like a red fiery 
globe divested of rays. 

The blueness of the sky, therefore, varies 
according to the kind of vapor which is 
spread through the air; and what renders it 
unquestionable that its blue color is caused 
by these vapors is, that it appears black 
when seen from the highest points of the 
globe, above which there is not sufficient va- 
por to reflect the blue color. 

Limpid waters, when they have sufficient 
depth, reflect like air a blue color from be- 
low; it is of a deeper shade, because it is 
not mixed with white light; very often it is 
not perceived at all ; the reflection from the 
surface, on which the sky and surrounding 
objects are painted as in a mirror, pften oc- 
casions the disappearance of the internal 
reflection, or forms with it complex shades, 

We have seen that the property which 
air possesses of producing colors is derived 
from the presence of watery vapor; analo- 
gy leads us tojpresume that this property in 
water arises from a mixture of air which it 
always contains to a greater or less amount. 

Although the blue color of water is often 
masked by numerous causes, it is sometimes 
exhibited in all its intensity ; a fine example 
of it is witnessed in looking at the Rhone 
from the bridge at Geneva. The river 
seems to flow from an ultramarine* source. 
The spectator is in the most favorable sit- 
uation for observing the internal reflection 
disengaged, as much as possible under an 
open sky, from the reflection at the surface. 





line bodies varies according to the volume o 
the mass; it is yellow if the. body is thin, 
and becomes suceessively orange and red in 


eee 


_ * This was the opinion of the celebrated Hauy. 





Agitation of the surface has a great ef. 
fect on the color. A tranquil sea sometimes 


reflects the warm color of the horizon, re- 


ee 


* Having the blue color of the ultramarine paint. 
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presenting all the tints of a luminous sky so 
exactly, that the sky and sea appear to be 
blended with each other; but if a gentle 
breeze ruffles the surface, the brilliant tints 
vanish, and the blue from the interior imme- 
diately predominates. 

Such is also the cause which enables one 
to distinguish the course of the Rhone far 
into the waters of the Leman: the progres- 
sive motion of the river in the motionless 
water of the lake produces an agitation 
which diminishes the brilliant reflection of 
the sky and renders the color of the water 
more sensible. 

The green tint which the sea often as- 
sumes may seem to throw some doubt on this 
property of reflecting the blue ray, regard- 
ed as inherent in the nature of water; but 
this green color is observable only when the 
depth of the sea is insufficient, that is, when 
the bottom may reflect the transmitted light. 

In looking at the sea from an elevation of 
about fifty toises, on the shore of the island 
of Capri, I observed spots which were. of 
the finest green, much more luminous than 
the dark blue sea with which they were 
surrounded. ‘To ascertain the cause, I took 
a boat and proceeded to the place. The 
spots then were no longer perceptible, but I 
soon re-discovered them, and found that the 
color was occasioned by white rocks, which 
were easily distinguished, notwithstanding 
their great depth, from the dark sandy bot. 
tom in which they reposed. These rocks, 
viewed in a vertical direction, were of a 
lighter green than when seen from the 
height, but I could not doubt that they were 
the cause of the phenomenon. 

To settle the point by direct experiment, I 
prepared a square sheet of tinned iron, 
fourteen inches long, painted it white on one 
side, suspended it horizontally to a cord, and 
sunk it in a deep place, where the water un- 
der the boat was blue, without any mixture 
of green, watching the effect under the shade 
of an umbrella which was held over my 
head. At the depth of twenty-five feet it 
acquired a very sensible green tinge, and 
this color became more and more intense to 
the depth of forty feet, when it was of a 
beautiful green, inclining to vellow; at six- 
ty feet the color was the same, but of a dark- 
er shade, and the square figure of the plate 
was no longer distinguishable; until at 
eighty feet there was apparent only an un- 
certain glimmering of green, which soon dis- 
appeared. 

We thus perceive that the light of the 
sun transmitted through water, and reflected 
from a white surface, produces green. The 
cause may be readily conceived by admitting 
in deep waters the same opaline property 
which we recognize in air. The light, after 
penetrating a mass of one hundred feet of 
water, to reach the plate and return to the 
surface, ought to be yellow, like that which 
would be transmitted by an opaline fluid ; this 
color reflected by the plate, mixed: with the 
blue which reaches the eye from. all quar- 
ters, produces the green. If the ‘bottom-of 
the sea were white, like ceruse, the waters 
near the shore would present thesame green 
tint which the plate produced at different 
depths; but the bottom is generally of a 
dark grey, which reflects less light, and 
therefore yields only a dark and uncertain 
green: hence the green color of the! sea, ‘as 
witnessed near the shore, is owing'to the re- 
flection of light from its bottom. - To leave 
no room for doubt in this matter, I toek a 
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. clear July sun, at eleven in the morning, to 








boat‘and. pushed out from the shore, under a 
examine the changes which might be per- 
ceptible in the color of the water viewed on 
the side of the boat opposite to the sun. 

At’ fifty toises from the shore the water 
was decidedly green, the shade of which re- 
mained during fifteen minutes; it then be- 
came a bluish green, and, in advancing, the 
blue continued to increase, and at length to 
predominate, and in an hour’s time the wa- 
ter under the boat was a pure blue without a 
mixture of green. 

In returning to the shore I was attentive 
to the re-appearance of the green, and as 
soon as I found it clearly marked I sounded 
and found the depth one hundred and fifty 
feet ; thus the light which renders the sea of 
a green'color passes through three hundred 
feet of water. But in that part of the gult 
anether-cause contributed to the green co- 
lor; viz. the impurity of the water as it exists 
to the extent of some miles from the shore. 
The bay of Naples receives no river that 
can give motion to the waters charged with 
all the filth of that populous city. On the 
shore of the islands of Capri the water is per- 

ectly blue at eighty feet, while near Naples 
it requires one hundred and fifty feet, a dif- 
ference which must be ascribed to the impu- 
rity of the water in the bay. 

If the bottom be of a black, or very dark 
eolor, the water may be blue at a much less 
depth than eighty feet. Besides, if an ob- 
stacle intercept the direct rays of the sun, 
so-as to throw a shade over the bottom, 
while the water itself is illuminated, the lat- 
ter will be blue, because no longer colored 
by yellow rays from the bottom ; this effect 
may take place near shore in deep waters, 
by projecting cliffs or high shores. 

It is thus ascertained, that when the sun’s 
light transmitted through water is not lost in 
its depth, but is partially reflected by the bot- 
tom, the water is of a green color. 

This effect may arise in deep water from 
beds of submarine plants, or by myriads of 
microscopic mollusca, which, covering a vast 
extent of sea, may act upon the light, or even 
exist in mass sufficient to produce a perma- 
nent color.* 

The colors transmitted by deep waters 
cannot be directly observed like those of air, 
which are visible among the clouds; ob- 
servations agree on this point. The learned 
Halley, in‘ descending in'a diving bell, ob- 
served that a ray of light, which reached 
him through a smal] opening closed by glass, 
gave to the upper part of his hand a rose 
color. Had his hand been white, instead of 
being itself more or less: red, the experi- 
thént would have been more conclusive. 
The depth to which he descended was 
probably not more than thirty or forty 
feet, at which the transmitted light could not 
differ. much from yellow, which, mixed with 
shades-of white, and with the natural color 
of ‘his hand, would produce a rosy tint. He 
observed that the under part of his hand was 
Bence must have been occasioned by 

éflection from the bottom. 

“The bluish green color of crevices in the 

glaciers.is occasioned. in the same manner 

as,that‘of water near shore; if the mass of 

‘ice was: as. great and as homogeneous as 
wee fds 
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would be blue ; but the ice contains air bub- 
bles, particles of snow, and fissures which 
reflect the transmitted light, throwing it from 
ene face to another of the crevice until it 
finds an escape. These opake substances 






that of the sea, the interior of the crevices||all who wish to enjoy the spectacle in its full 


beauty. 

If, when the observer is seated on the 
bench, a boat passes in front, it forms no re- 
flection nor shade in the water. If the eyes 
are then covered with the hands, so as to 





in the glacier produce the same effect as a 
white surface in the depths of the sea. 

There is on the shore of Capri a grotto, 
which nature seems to have constructed to 
exhibit in all its beauty the green color of 
the sea, and which on this account is called 
the azure grotto; it is situated under a cliff 
on the north side of the island. As it could 
not be entered by a common boat, it re- 
mained unknown until 1826, when two Prus. 
sian artists, Kopitch, and Frisi, swam into 
it, and made it known. Their account ex- 
cited public curiosity, and boats of conve. 
nient size were made, which now serve to in- 
troduce amateurs. Its entrance is triangu- 
lar, having a base of four feet five inches 
wide and about the same height. The sum. 
mit is rounded, and having but little thick. 
ness the entrance is easily effected by stoop. 
ing, when the traveller finds himself in a 
spacious grotto, the sides and roof of which 
are remarkably regular. Its extent from the 
front to the rear, which is the only landing 
place, is one hundred and twenty-five feet, 
and it measures one hundred and forty-five 
feetin a transverse direction. The depth of 
the water at the entrance is sixty-seven feet, 
in the middle of the grotto sixty-two feet, 
and at the landing place fifty-eight feet. 
The rock is limestone, of a clear grey frac- 
ture, and there are no indications of stratifi- 
cation. 


On entering, every thing appears dark ex. 
cept the water, which is luminous, and of a 
splendid blue, contrasting with the general 
obscurity. In advancing from the entrance, 
the ends of the white oars shine in the wa- 
ter with a splendid blue light, which disap- 
pears as soon as they are raised: this is the 
most singular phenomenon of the azure grot- 
to, for people are puzzled to conceive why 
objects are so vividly luminous in the water, 
and no longer so when abeve the surface. In 
dipping the hand or a cloth into the water, 
one would think it a blue dye ; the whole im. 
mersed part is luminous and colored, while 
the parts without are dark and uncolored. 

At the bottom of the grotto there is a small 
space on a level with the water, where de- 
barkation is effected, and which is the only 
spot which leads to any suspicion of the 
work of human hands in the grotto. It isa 
kind of bench in the rock, about three feet 
high, on which several persons may conve- 
niently place themselves and examine at lei- 
sure the phenomenon of the azure grotto. 


|The light, which comes in at the small open. 


ing, produces a train of white light, like the 
reflection of the moon from the water when 
rising, and which extends half way over the 
sheet. The rest of the surface is blue, even 
to the feet of the observer. . This color gra- 
dually diminishes to the right, where the 
walls of the grotto are farther from the en- 





trance. The train of white light illuminates 
also the vault, and exhibits it in its natural 
color, but when the entrance is closed by a 
boat, or more perfectly by a dark cloth, the 
vault itself becomes blue, reminding one. of 





jtthe- effect of burning spirits of wine in a 


dark chamber. There is, then, no light but 
that which proceeds from the water. e 
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hide the boat and the water, the former ap- 
pears suspended in the air like a dark sil- 
houette crossing the sky. This spectacle is 
so striking when first observed, that one can- 
not avoid some apprehension on account of 
those who furnish the occasion of it. In 
passing to the dark side mentioned on the 
right, the water is no longer blue, but re- 
markably transparent. The rock below. is 
so illuminated as to show its fissures. at a 
considerable depth, while above the water it 
is very obscure. The water line is clearly 
marked, and has a yellowish tint. The 
depth seems to increase the longer it is ob- 
served, and at length the bottom is seen, al- 
though forty feet below. The white plate 
which I let down was very distinguishable 
on the darker sand. Its color, instead of be. 
ing green, as when tried in the sun, was 
slightly yellow. 

The feeble yellow light which illuminates 
the submarine walls in this part of the grot- 
to, proceeds by reflection from the bottom, 
and from the walls opposite, which receive 
the exterior light ; this light, which has tra« 
versed a great mass of water, should be yel- 
low, like that transmitted by opaline fluids, 
and thus the opaline quality of the sea af. 
‘ords a satisfactory explanation of the prin- 
cipal phenomena of the grotto. I have en- 
leavored to give an idea of this construction 
dy means of the subjoined figure, which re. 
oresents the exterior rock or shell of the 
grotto, as it exists both in the sea and above 
the surface. 
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The little entrance is shown at a, above 
the level of the sea, represented by the line 
bb. The eastern side of this entrance ex- 
tends almost perpendicularly to the depth of 
thirty or forty feet, when it appears to be 
cut horizontally at d d, and suspended on the 
dark blue water of the sea ; de cis the sup- 
posed continuation of the eastern side of 
the entrance, to the bettom, which, as we 
have seen, is sixty-seven feet ‘deep. The 
western side uf the entrance, f f f, forms 
an angle at ten or twelve feet below the sur- 
face, and is prolonged horizontally from 
twenty to twenty-five feet, and then descends 
obliquely, probably to the bottom of the sea, 
where it cannot be seen beyond thirty or 
forty feet. ‘ 

This construction gives an immense open- 
ing for the light to enter.the grotto through 
the water, even when the little opening above 










experiment of the cloth ought to be made b 


the surface is closed, and. it thus occasions , 
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on consequence of its being mingled with no 


other light. (To be continued.) 
me Commissioners of the Columbia 


: , in the State of Tennessee, on the 
practicability of the pragect, with the probable 
cost of Construction. By Joun B. Petrrvat, 
Civil Engineer. [Communicated for the 
Railroad Journal, &c.| 

Cotumsia, March, 1834. 
To Samuel H. Williams, John Miller, Ed- 
mund W. Dale, P. R. Booker, John Brown, 

Alexander Brown, H. Langtry, and Francis S. 

Walker, Esquires, Commissioners cf the Co- 

lumbia and ‘Tennessee Railroad : 

Gentlemen,—In conformity with your in- 
structions of the 19th of February last, directing 
me to make the preliminary surveys, explora. 
tion, and reconnoitering, in regard to the practi- 
eability of constructing a railroad from the town 
of Columbia, passing by the village of Mount 
Pleasant, toa point on Tennessee river. be- 
tween a landing place, five miles above Car- 
rollsville, and the mouth of Tom’s Creek, also 
the probable cost of construction, I have the 
honor to report, that, 

Leaving the village of Mount Pleasant in a 
south-west direction, and following the Valley 
of the Bigby Creek, by Mrs. Nightingall’s Hol- 
low, and avoiding the head waters of Swan 
Creek, the line of railroad will arrive to the 
culminating point of the hills of the Big Buffalo, 
crossing only Saw creek, in a distance of about 
13 miles. 

The spinning factory built in the hollow is 
the only material obstruction ; but in bargain- 
ing for the place, the company will have the ad- 
vantage of a good water-power for a saw-mill. 

Four streams will be successively crossed at 
right angles, viz.: the Big Buffalo, the Little 
Buffalo, the Forty-eight, and Green river, in a 
distance of 26 miles. 

Bending the course more to the south, for to 
take advantage of the valley of Green river, 
- mear Waynesboro’, the line has to pass after- 
ward over a very hilly country; but the val- 
ley of Eagle Creek will be followed for some 
time, and, by a gentle undulat‘ng ground, the 
road will reach a landing-place on Tennessee 
river, between Ellis’ Ferry and Roche’s Farm, 
where a good spot will be selected in a distance 
of about is miles from Waynesboro’. 

The estimate for that southern route will be 
as follows : 











5 miles at $5,000 Fa = “ $25,000 
The Factory bog sf ee ee 
1 mile at $7,000 - - - - 7,000 
2 «8 5,000 - ° . ‘ 10,000 
3 ba 4,000 - “ - - 12,000 
2 ss 5,000 - - fs ° 10,000 
Crossing the Buffalo river - - 1,000 
2 miles at $6,000 - se - 12,000 
15 ss 5,000 - - - 75,000: 
ca] “ 6,000 - : M 54,000 
1 “ 5,000 . t ; 5,000 
4 * ~~ 10,000 ° - . 40,000 
4 * 4,000 ~ - - 16,000 
6 “ 5,000 é - . 30,000 
54 $301,500 
Contingent expenses at 5 per cent. $15,075 
Whele amount of construction for 
the Southern Line .- ~ - $316,575 


For the iron plates at the same 
rice as for the Charleston and 
amburgh Railroad, 17 tons per 

mile, at $45, - $765 

1,000 Ibs. 5.in. spikes at 9 cts. 90 
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Creeks, the line will follow a straight course for 
about 20 miles in the barren, and bending a lit- 
tle to the south, take advantage of the valley of 
Sinking Creek, cross Buffalo river, at Thomp- 
son, and reach Cottom’s Ferry, by the valley 
of Bee Creek. 

The estimate for this line will be as follows : 


4 miles at $5,000 < ; $20,000 
3 “ 7,000 . : 21,000 
3 66 4,000 : - 12,000 
Crossing Swan creek : 700 
20 miles at $4,000 - 80,000 
6 ss 5,000 30,000 





Crossing Buffalo river - 1,000 
3 miles at $10,000 woe 30,000 
: “ 6,000 - - 18,000 
a4 8,000 cena $2,000 

46 $244,700 

Contingent expenses, at5 percent. $12,235 





$256,935 
Tron plates for 46 m. of road at $855, $39,330 


$296,265 

The country between Bee and March Creeks 
being generally inundated at common high 
water, no convenient landing place will be 
found above Jenning’s Bluff the line of rail- 
road will reach that point in three different di- 
rections. 

Ist,—By the Valley of Cedar Creek. 
For the foregoing line from 
. Mount Pleasant to Buffalo $164,700 














1 mile at $16,000 = - 10,000 
5 “6 5,000 " - 25,000 
5 aS 6,000 - @ 30,000 
4 6 8,000 ° - 82,000 
$261,700 
Contingent, at5 percent. $13,085 
$274,785 
51 miles of iton plates at $855 - - $43,605 
$318,390 


2d,—By the Big Rock house Creek. 
For the foregoing line from 
Mount Pleasant to Buffalo $164,700 





3 miles at $10,000 ~- - 30,000 

5 “ 7,000 - - 35,000 

2 a 6,000 - - 12,000 

3 " 8,000 -. - 24,000 

$265,700 

Contingent, atSpercent. 13,285 
——— $278,985 


$41,895 
$320,880 


49 miles of iron plates at $555 





3d,—By Hurricane Creek. 
For the foregoing line from 








Mount Pleasant to Buffalo $164,700 
1 mile at $6,000 - - © 6,000 
2 “ 10,000. - - 20,000 
8 * 8,000 = a - 64,000 
$254,700 
Contingerit, at 5 per eent. $12,735 
—— $267,435 
7 miles of iron plates at $855 - - 40,184 
$307,620 


Columbia to Mount Pleasant. 

As the point of departure from town, and the 
location of the depository in the village, demand 
some consideration, which will be hereafter 
determined by the board of directors, I have 
only to give the estimate of the intermediate 

round, which I divide as follow : 









Recapitulation of the different Lines. 
South Line. 


11 miles from Columbia to Mount 
Pleasant 3 
54 miles from Mount P 


leasant to 





Roche’s Place m ‘ $365,745 
65 Wholeamount- - - += $441,450 
Middle Line. , 
11 miles from Columbia to Mount 
Pleasant a és ¥ $78,705 
46 miles from Mount Pleasant to 
GCottom’s Ferry - = - 296,265 
57 Whole amount ° - - $374,970 
1st North Line. 
11 miles from Columbia to Mount 
Pleasant é é » $78,705 
51 miles from Mount Pleasant to Jen- 
ning’s Bluff, by the Valley of 
Cedar Creek - - - $318,390 
62 Wholeamount - - ~ ~- $397,095 
2d North Line. 
11 miles from Columbia to Mount 
Pleasant - - - $78,705 


49 miles from Mount Pleasant to Jen- 
ning’s Bluff, by the Valley of 
the Big Rock house Creek - $320,880 





60 Whole amount - - - $399,585 
3d North Line. 
11 miles from Columbia to Mount 
Pleasant - - - $78,705 
47 miles from Mount Pleasant te 
Jenning’s Bluff, by the Valley 
of Hurricane Creek . $307,620 
58 Whole amount - - - $386,325 


The foregoing estimates are made on the 
supposition that the company will follow the 
plan of construction adopted in the Charleston 
and Hamburgh railroad, with some modifica- 
tions and iniprovements indispensable in the 
rocky soil of Maury County, the steam power 
also being the only in operation for locomotion 
on the road. 

It is very satisfactory to me, in closing this 
report, to inform you that _ great and ad- 
|vantageous undertaking will be very well re- 
ceived in the community at large, and that the 
relinquishment of land and timber will be easily 
‘obtained in any direction where the railroad 
jmay pass. I take this opportunity also to 
thank two of your members, Messrs. P. R. 
Booker and Alexander Brown, who joined with 
me in that journey, regardless of the inclemen. 
cy of the weather, or the difficulty of the roads. 
Their great knowledge of the country has been 
extremely useful, and their polite and kind at- 


tention very agreeable. 

Report to the Commissioners of the Western 
Railroad, of the State of Tennessee, on the 
practicability, utility, and advantage of the 
project. By Joun B. Petitrvat, Civil En- 
gineer. 

For the information of the public, we the 
subscribers, four of the Western Railroad Com- 
missioners, beg leave to report, that with Col. 
Petitval, an experienced and scientific engineer, 
who has been engaged for the last five years in 
the general survey, location, and construction 
of the Charleston and Hamburgh Railroad, 
now in operation, we have viewed..and ex- 























$855 miles at $6,000 . - -  $12,000)/plored the country and ground from Jackson 

For 45 miles of road at $855 - " $46,170)|3 “ 8,000 * pe . 24,000]|in the direction of Randolph, and of F . 
6 ss 5,000 o8 30,000}/and of the = of Cole 79 - of 

$362,745 ———|jport, all on the Mississippi river, for the purpose 

_ Leaving Mount Pleasant in a western direc- $66,000)|of ascertaining the ape of the estab- 

tion, the ridge of the Bigby Creek will be||Contingent,at5 percent. - -  $3,300}/lishment of a rai from Jackson to the said 

avoided by Gordon’s Hollow, and Swan Creek river. And, we are satisfied, beyond a possi- 

ge ag W. Thomas’s and 3 ary ne Se sree| the a aes eg Project 5 
ill ; then ing about half a mile north of|/11 miles of iron plates at $855 - t the expense ill be muci 

Grinder’s old stand, and avoiding the head we- = |tins ine bees nerally supposed, But fora | 
ters of Grinder's Little Rock house and Trace $78, |particular detail ‘on the subject, we to the. 
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rt of said Engineer, which is herewith sub- 
m for public consideration. 
Benszamin Parsons, 
Jos. H. Tazor, 
Francis S, Core, 
James Exrop. 
Jackson, January 21, 1834. 





To Col. Joseph H. Talbot, James Elrod, Fran- 
cis S. Coxe, and Benjamin Parsons, Esqs., 
Commissioners of the Western Railroad. 

Gentlemen,—In conformity with your in- 
struction of the 7th inst. directing me to make 
the preliminary surveys, exploration and recon- 
noitering,of several routes, in regard to the prac- 
ticability of a railroad from four points on the 

Mississippi river, viz. : 

Ist. Randolph, 

2d. Fulton, 

$d. The mouth of Coal Creek, 

4th. Ashport, to Jackson, passing by Browns- 
ville; as well as every statistical document 
and information which can be collected, in re- 
gard to the productions and resources of that 

art of the country, furnishing an adequate 

Freight to the probable expenditure in the con- 

struction of said railroad, and the necessary 

engines to the same, I have the honor to report, 
that, 

In taking advantage of the Low-ground at 
about half a mile below the town of Randolph, 
and following for about three miles the same 
valley in an eastern direction, deep excavations 
near the river-bluff will be unnecessary ; the 
bridging over Indian Creek is of no conse- 

uence, but the crossing of the head waters of 
cLemore’s Creek, the country for two miles 
near Covington, the bottom and crossing of| 

Hatchie river, over which a draw-bridge will 

be probably necessary, require minute observa- 

tions to locate the railway on the most advan- 

tageous ground. The balance of the route fol- 

lowing an undulating country. gives the advan- 
of a graduated road. 

The distance from Randolph to Brownsville 

is about 40 miles, reducible to nearly 37 miles ; 

in adopting the mode of construction which has 
been used in the Charleston and Hamburgh 

Railroad, of piles and sleepers as suitable to 

the different nature of the soil, and graduation, 

constructing also the road for steam power 
only, the average estimate is at $3,850 per 
mile, making for 

37 miles - me peline $138,750 

Contingent expenses at 5 per 

cent. . own 0 0 « . CST 


Whole distance from Randolph 
to Brownsville . . . . . . 145,687 50 

Futton.—The bluff at Fulton requires some 
deep excavation, and the country for about four 
miles is hilly and broken; the distance to 
Brownsville, following the gradual slope of the 
hills of the north bank of Hatchie river, cross- 
ing Cane and Town creeks, and avoiding the 
head waters of Rhea’s and Lagvon creeks, is 
about 36 miles, on the following average esti- 


mate : 
Excavations . $4,000 
6 miles at 5,200 . 31,200 
15 do.. at 3,850 . 57,750 
15 do. at 4,000 . 35,000 
$137,950 
Contingent expenses 
at 5 per cent. . ° $6,897 50 





Whole distance from Fulton to 
Brownsville . .. . . . . $144,847 50 

Coat Creex.—The mouth of Coal creek 
presents a very high bluff, surrounded by hills 
which require great excavations. The distance 
to Brownsville is about 33 miles, following for 
the last 20 miles the same route as the Fulton 
line. The estimate is as follows: 

Excavations, . . . $6,000 

4 miles at $5,550 per 

4 do. at 4,675 do. 18,700 

5 do. at 4,200 do. 21,000 








5 do. at 3,850 do. 
15 do. at 3,000 do. 





Contingent expenses 
at 5 per cent. . , 


Whole distance from Coal creek 

to Brownsville ~ + «+ « « $188,757 50 
Asuport.—The country from Ashport, on 
the bank of the Mississippi river, extends for 
about 7 miles on a low level ground, intersect- 
ed by lakes, slough, cane brake, partly over- 
flowed every year, and exposed to inundation 
once or twice in the course of 15 or 20 years ; 
leaving the low ground, the line of road will 
cross a very hilly country for about 5 miles, 
and a rolling ground for about 4 miles. The 
continuation will be by the same route as the 
two foregoing. The whole distance to Browns- 
ville is about 3! miles, estimated at an average 
of $4,475 per mile, 

giving for 31 miles, $138,725 

Contingent expenses 

of 10 percent. . . . 13,872 50 

$152,597 50 
As the foundation through the Mississippi 
bottom appears to me soft and unsettled, re- 
quiring mud sills or braces, I thought proper to 
increase the contingent expenses at 10 per 
cent. 

Jacxson.—The ground one-fourth of a mile 
north of Brownsville being very advantageous, 
the line will pass that place at about that dis- 
tance, and curving to the south follow an easy 
undulating country for about five miles; then 
taking advantage of some valleys in the east- 
ern direction, retake g perfectly level land 
heading the waters of Cypress and Cub creeks. 
Johnson creek will be crossed without bridge 
by common piling. The bottom of the south 
fork of Forked Deer river being good and hard 
will be crossed also without additional expense; 
and a substantial bridge built over the river at 
a moderate price. The railroad reaching the 
west end of Jackson in a very nearly straight 
line of about 24 miles, at the average estimate 
of $3,875 per mile ; making $93,000 
Contingent expenses at 5 percent, 4,650 





Whole distance from Brownsville 

to Jackson il otiwlie veer. ce 
The ratios of the four points of departure 
from the bank of the Mississippi river and the 
different estimate to Brownsville are, viz. : 
Distance 34 miles, amounting to $145,172 50 
Brownsville to Jackson 24 miles, 97,650 00 








58 miles of wood construction, $243,022 50 
For the iron plates at the same price as for 
the Charleston and Hamburg Railroad, 17 tons 
per mile, at $45 each . $765 

1000 Ibs. of 5 inch 

spikes atScents. . . 90 


! $855 
For 58 miles of road at $855 
ER geen dar ate. tine $49,590 
Whole amount ofconstruction 292,612 50 
The necessary utensils, and employments 
for the road are as follows: 
2 Locomotive engines, 

$5,500 each, . $11,000 
10 Freight cars, at $110 

each, and 
4 Passenger cars, at 

$400 each to an en- 

rine,equals $2,700 2 5,400 
4 Turnouts, with water 

stations,revolving plat- 

forms, &c., at 

PS a eesreee S| 
For three depositories, 

with regular tracks, 

tools, work shops, of- 


fices,&ce; . .. . £4,000 
Engineer department, su- 

perintendance, sur. 

veys, éc. . 18,000 


| 


$40,400 








Contingent expenses a 
10 percent. - - - ‘ 
—— 44,440 
Total amount of expen- 
ditures for the comple- 
tion of the whole line 
of railway to be put in 
operation in the first : 
uarter of 1837, . . . . . $887,052 50 
‘In compliance with the seco oe of my in- 
structions, I submit to you the following state- 
ment of exports and imports taken from the 
latest statistical data and information collected 
from the more enlightened farmers and mer- 
chants. 
Madison county, 9,000 bales of 
cotton at a toll of $1 40 per 


DU et ee ee 8 es ee tn 
Henderson county, 6,000 bales of 
cotton, at a toll of $1 40 per bale, 8,400 
Carroll county, 4,000 bales of cot- 
ton, ata toll of $1 40 per bale, - §,600 
Gibson county, 2,000 bales of cot- 
ton, atatollof140, . . . . 2,800 
Haywood county, 8,000 bales of 
cotton, ata toll of 90 cents, - | 7,200 
ipton county, including the cot- 
ton from Hardeman and Fay- 
ette counties, deposited at Cov- 
ington, 10,000 bales at a toll of 
Sn 0. tet pcm ieee oe 4,000 
Corn, flour, hay, oats, tobacco, 
lumber, &c., equal to one-fourth 
of the cotton receipts,. . . . 10,300 
The imports are equal to the ex- 
ports of cotton, as regards the 
is. ©. cance tes ace 40,600 
Transportation of the daily mail, 3,000 
POUOUNEE «ce 9g 9: bie 6,000 
Supposed receipt per annum $100,500 
Yearly expenses ; repairs 
on 58 miles of road, at 
$75 per mile, $4,350 
Superintendance, salary of 
officers, clerks, laborers, 
a ad ee a 
$19,350 








Nett receipts perannum .. . $81,150 
I cannot close this report without express- 
ing all my gratitude to every settler whom I 
visited in Madison, Haywood and Tipton coun- 
ties, for their prompt and accurate information 
received in regard to the undertaking, and their 
kind hospitality offered to me in every house ; 
and among others, by Col. W. H. Henderson, 
Maj. John T. Brown, Maj. W. Conner, Col. 
Boller, Col. W. Gilliland, R. C. Campbell, 
Esq., Henry Williams, Esq., and W. Potter, 
Esq., volunteering themselves as guides and pi- 
lots, without regard to the inclemency of the 
weather or the difficulty of the roads. 
J. B. Perrrvan, Civil Engineer. 
Jackson, Jan. 20, 1834. 





[ From the London Court Magazine. ] 
Summzr Sones, sy Mrs. Hemans. 
O! YE HOURS. 
Q! ye hours, ye sunny hours! 
Floating lightly by, 
Are ye come with birds and flowers, 
Odours and the blue sky ? 


Yes, we come, again we come, 
Through the wood paths free, 
Bringing many a wanderer home, 
With the bird and bee. 

OQ! ye hours, ye sunny hours, 
Are ye wafting song ? 

Doth wild music strain in showers 
All the groves among? 


Yes, the nightingale is there, 
While the starlight reigns, 

Making young leaves and sweet air 
‘Tremble with her strains. 

O! ye hours, ye sunny hours! 
Tn your silent flow, 

Ye are mighty powers! 
Bring me bliss or wo? 

Ask not this !—oh! ask not this! 
Yield your hearts awhiie 

To the soft wind’s balmy kiss, 
And the heaven’s bright smile. 
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Dry Ror.—An officer of the navy, now dead, 
was informed by the Rev. G. Willams, of Rhi- 
colos, in: North Wales, that it had been found, 
from long experience, that, the water in the re~ 
servoirs for supplying the precipitate pits at the 
copper-mine works at Parry’s mountain in An- 

has the property of preserving timber 
m decay and dry rot in a surprising manner, 
by the short process of steeping it therein 
afew weeks i , and that it has such a power 
ful effect in Po phe the wood, as to blunt the 
sharpest tools. It, consequently, is found ne- 
cessary to shape and fit the wood completely 
for the use intended, before it is put into this 
water for seasoning. 
+ The water at Derye mine is impregnated 
with copper, sulphuric and vitriolic acids. It 
is preserved in large reservoirs for supplyin 
the precipitate pits, which are filled with ol 
iron, that attracts the copper from the water. 

It appears that the farmers, when they find 
their timber for agricultural purposes too green 
for immediate use, steep it for afew days in the 
copper-water, which has the power of extract- 
ing the sap, and fitting it for use properly 
seasoned. 

I understand that a complete transmutation 
takes place in the iron, it gradually becomes 
incrusted with the copper, whilst at the same 
time the acids act as a corrodent; so that a 
piece of iron thrown in, after a certain time, 
comes out copper, but whether weight for 
weight, or size for size, I do not recollect. 

e Admiralty, I believe, are in the posses- 
sion of this information; if, however, the pre- 
sent method of immersing ships and timber 
in sea-water is successful in curing or pre- 
venting the dry rot, we certainly cannot obtain 
a more easy or cheap method for gaining the 
desired end. The component parts of sea- 
water, common salt, marine magnesia, and sa- 
lenite, are very dissimilar to those of the mine- 
ral waters of Parry’s mine, and it will be curious 
if both, nevertheless, produce the same effect 
upon wood.—[U. S. Journal.] 
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[From the New-York Farmer.] 

Creoitr—Sueep.—There are two requisites 
to obtain credit, good character and business 
capabilities or habits. These are the poor 
man’s riches. Credit, like all other good things, 
musi be judiciously resorted to, and carefully 
guarded, otherwise it will prove a source o. 
misfortune and pain. The following is from 
the Genesee Farmer : 


Late in the summer of 1830, I borrowed $100, 
and went into the neighboring towne and pur- 
chased sixty-eight sheep, at the average cost of 
$1.30 per head, which left me remaining on 
hand $13 of my borrowed money. At this 
time I had on hand twelve sheep, which, with 
those I bought, made me a flock ofeighty head. 
The next winter I kept them on good fine hay, 
without any grain, until the first of March, when 
as the ground was bare, I quit feeding hay, and 
turned them out upon my old pastures, and 
commenced feeding a little corn. The winter 
of 1830.31, it will be recollected, was one of 
uncommon severity; but notwithstanding its 
length and coldness, I lost but one sheep, and 
that by casualty. I continued feeding grain un- 
til the first of May, when, as the grass had got 
a considerable growth, I thought it unnecessary 
and quit entirely. That season I raised thirty- 
six lambs, which increased my flock to 115. In 
June I sold the wool produced by my old sheep 
for $150.06. I went and redeemed my note, and 
had left of money I received for. wool $44. The 
winter of 1831-32 I fed my sheep as before, but 
lost three head ; consequently, inf the spring, 
had but 112 to shear, which produced 300 
pounds ; this I sold at the very low price of 35 





The y 


$181.60. In the. winter of 1832.33, I lost 6 
quence of the great ee of lambs, the 
pores of wool was small. I retained a num- 

r of fleeces for home use, and sold the re- 
mainder (176 pounds) for 50 cents the pound, 
or $88 for what I had to sell. hy 
Thus it will be seen that my flock, for three 
years, has averaged 94 head, and that the actual 
sales from it have amounted to $419. ‘The last 
summer I raised 30 Jambs, and sold none of my 
old sheep ; consequently, in August last, when 
the three years had expired since my purchase, 
[ had on hand 119 shesip: which is 25 above 
the averuge for three years past, and which 25 
sheep were worth at that time $2 the head— 
making $50 for 25. This added to my sales 
would make $469 for the produce of 94 sheep 
for three years, or $156.33 for one—equal to 
$1.66 per head annually. 

Ihave made the following estimate of the ex- 
pense of keeping 100 sheep for one year. I 
may be incorrect ; if so, 1 hope some of your 
correspondents will correct me. 

Twenty acres of good land, well turfed, will 
keep 100 sheep a year, viz.: five acres of mea- 
dow, producing two tons of hay to the acre, will 
winter, and fifteen acres of good pasture land 
will summer them. ‘Twenty acres of land at 
$40 per acre’ would cost $800, and 100 sheep, 
at $2 the head, $200: making the cost of land 
and sheep $1,000. 


Interest on $1000 one year, is - - ~- $70.00 
Cutting and securing 5 acres of grass - 5.00 
Thirty bushels of corn, at4s. - - - 15.00 
One barrel ofsalt,atl6s. - - - - - 2.00 


Washing and shearing 100 sheep - - 5.00 
* 





$97.00 
If the above estimate be correct, it will be 
seen that I have realized from my flock a nett 
profit of more than fifty per cent. for three 
years together. W. G. B. 
Genoa, March 31, 1834. 


Doe Powrr.—John Farley, of Danville, Vt., 
advertises‘a patent ‘Dog Churn.” He says, 
that churning is performed by the labor of 
dogs; and that the machine may be applied to 
other uses, such as turning grindstones and 
washing clothes. Women may now introduce 
“dog power” into their kitchens and dairy 
rooms, and seat themselves in the parlor. 








~AppLes in Enouanp.—YVhe reporter of the 
Covent Garden Market, in Loudon’s Magazine, 
observes that, apples are supplied altogether 
from our.own growth ; very few foreign have 
yet ,been imported, or are likely to be, as our 
own stock is yet very good: indeed, with 
tolerable seasons, we shall always have enough, 
as our plantations are now much extended, 
and, from the ‘introduction of so many new 
varieties, generally more productive. Of pears 
we have no suppiy at present: it will require 
time, care, and attention, to effect a change in 
this article, equal to the present demand for it. 





CuLTIVATION oF VinxEs, Cucurbita ceze.— 
Lay out your ground in hills four and a half 
feet asunder, each way, raising them consi- 
derably above the natural surface of the 
ground, with the hills inclined towards the 
south. Having prepared vour hills you are 
ready tocommence planting. Distribute no 
less than ten or fifteen. seeds in a hill, cover- 
ing them one quarter of an inch in depth. 
As soon as the plants have made their appear- 
ance, take of ashes or soot two parts, plaster 
one part, pulverized charcoal one part, mix 
these ingredients together, until the mixture 
is well incorporated. With this composition 
enter your garden or field, in, the morning, 
wl ile the dewois ‘on, and with a quantity-in 
our hand throw it over, the plants; dusting 








cents the pound, or $105 for pounds. 
same season I raised 45 lambs, and sold 60 
head of my old sheep for $78.60; making the 
amount of sales from my flock that season 


them as much as possible, in order to suf- 
focate the insects, taking particular care to 
dust the under part of the leaves: 






sheep ; in the spring sheared 91 ;° but in Sone: 


jagainst our young trees. 





By following these directions you will have 
the pleasure of seeing your plants m,a 
thriving condition, and in a few. days entirely 
out of the way of these troublesome insects. 
As soon®as the plants begin to interfere 
with one another, commence thinning them 
out. Pull out all but two or three in a hill, 
leaving those that look the most promising. 
There are many persons who leave no less 
than half adozen in a hill; this is a mistaken 
notion, for 1 am confident that could you rest 
assured that no worms would molest the roots, 
it would be better to ‘pull all out but one; 
and I am fully persuaded too, that you would 
gather more fruit from the vines where there 
was but one or two plants in a hill, than you 
would were you to leave half a dozen, 
Where you leave too many, the vines will 
become so thick that, when they set for bear- 
ing, most of the fruit will decay before it 
comes to any maturity.—Miixs Beacu. N. 
Lebanon, March 20, 1834.—{ Goodsell’s Far. } 





Prorectine Younc TREES AGAINST 
Swinx.—Dr. Dean, in his New England Far- 
mer, after speaking of the great advantages 
of pasturing swine in orchards, adds, “ when 
the trees are young, the swine will be apt to 
injure them by tearing the bark.” We have 
been in the practice of planting out young 
trees, however, in.an enclosure where not less 
than twelve or fifteen hogs continually pas- 
ture, and we meet with no such accidents or 
injuries. It is not owing to our swine being 
better bred than others, or that they have ac- 
quired any higher moral tone. Their love of 
mischief is occasionally exhibited, but not 
These they never 
touch, always keeping at a safe, and commonly 
at a respectful, distance. ‘The secret (if such 
it be) is soon. told. We only tie fast. to the 
tree two or three stems of the sweet briar in 
an upright position.—[Gen. Far.] 





On suckERING Corn.—lI had the pleasure, 
about four years ago, to spend a day in com- 
pany with old Mr. Macon of North Carolina, 
when our conversation was principally on 
subjects of agriculture ; and among others, 
the cultivation of Indian corn. After having 
inquired whether I had the suckers which 
grew from the roots of the corn pulled off, as-is 
the common practice, and received my .an- 
swer in the affirmative, he informed me 
that he had suffered them to remain, having, 
from repeated experiments, ascertained that 
they did not injure the corn; but on the 
contrary, the suckers more frequently than 
otherwise produced good ears of corn; and 
that if they failed to do so, there was an in- 
crease of fodder. I have since tried the ex- 
periment, and witnessed the following results. 
That after carefully examining the ears o. 
corn on the stalks producing suckers, they 
were found to be as good as the ears on the 
surrounding stalks not producing them—that 
a large majority of the suckers produced 
good corn, though the ears generally were 
smaller than those on the mother stalk, and 
that (of course) there was an increase of fod- 
der. Without entering into an inquiry, 
whether corn ought not to be planted so thick 
as to prevent its producing suckers, (if thick 
planting will prevent it, of which Iam not 
sure,) or whether the pulling them off may 
not injure the corn, by inflicting wounds on 
the stalks, I can now safely recommend Mr. 
Macon’s practice, as saving the time and 
labor of pulling off suckers, and what is of 
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more consequence, as producing an increase 
of the crop of corn and fodder. I ought to 
add, that none but the suckers growing from 
the’ root ought to be suffered to remain.—W. 
M. Warxtns. Charlotte county, March 20, 
1834,—{ Farmers’ Register. ] 


“To. pestroy Caterrititars.—Mr. Fleet: 
If you think this worth insertion in your pa- 
per, it,is at your disposal. ; 

»Todestroy worms or caterpillars on fruit 
trees, take a gimblet and bore a hole about 
one-third of the way through the body of the 
tree, and then fill up the hole with the flour o1 
sulphur, and plug up the hole tight. This 
will inhale through the tree inthe sap. This 
should be done just as the leaves begin to put 
forth, and it will kill the worms as soon as 
they begin their work of destruction. 1 have 
tried it and found it worth my trouble. 

O. G. Burrs. 
Remarks.—The above is not new; but 
the effect assigned to the sulphur has been de- 
nied. Now is the season to repeat the ex- 
periment. 
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Sorret Savce.—Wash a quantity of sor- 
rel, and boil it tender in the smallest quantity 
of water you can: strain and chop it; stew it 
with a little butter, pepper, and salt; and if 
you like it high, add a spoonful of gravy. 

Be careful to do it in a very well tinned 
sauce-pan ; or if you have a silver one, or a 
silver mug, it is far better, as the sorrel is 
very sour, specially in spring.—D. C. 





TaRrraGon is a fragrant, aromatic, peren- 
nial plant, cultivated in gardens, and used to 
impart a pleasant flavor to different dishes ; 
to mix.with salads, and for flavoring vinegar. 

The common mode of increasing this plant 
is by dividing the roots. 

The stalks grow from two to four feet high, 
and bear a strong resemblance to the common 
golden rod of the fields. One bunch is suffi- 
cient for a garden. 





Ryz In THE Gratin, as Foop ror Hor. 
sxs.—A friend, in whom | have every confi- 
dence, who is a gentleman of scientific ac- 
quirements, and a practical agriculturist, has 
just given me the following information, re- 
Jative to horses’ feed. 

While travelling recently on one of our 
public roads, he fell in company with a far- 
mer, from one of the northern counties of 
Virginia, and in the course of conversation 
the subject of feeding horses was mentioned ; 
when the farmer observed, that for four yaars 
past he had pursued a new plan, greatly to 
his advantage, as well as to that of his horses. 
The new plan was that of feeding rye, in the 
grain, without grinding. He said, that after 
four years experience, he had become perfect- 
ly. satisfied that less rye produced a better 
effect than if it were chopped or ground. 
After much difficulty, he had prevailed on 
some of his neighbors to try it; and thus, 
gradually, all the horse owners in his neigh- 
‘borhood had become converts, and now all 
fed rye in the grain ; all agreeing that a large 
proportion of grain was saved by it, besides 
a marked difference in the condition of the 
horses for the better.. He said, he could not 
give the “ why and because ;” it was diffe- 
‘rent :from the universal prescription of sci- 
‘ence, and the almost universal practice of 








‘before him, and challenged his belief’ in such 
-& Way, that to have ‘continued incredulous, 


intelligent husbandmen ; but that the fact = 


would have been to shut. his eyes.against the 
most palpable demonstration. The best of 
this is, that an experiment is easily made, and, 
even if unsuccessful, cannot result in mate- 
rial loss.’ But should it prove 'to be true, that 
rye in the grain is better, or even as good as 
when ground, a considerable saving would 
result to the farmer, in avoiding the trouble 
and expense of going to mill. The farmer 
stated, that he had observed grains of rye 
passed off in the dung, but that they seemed 
to have left their substance in the body of the 
horse. Inthis he is doubtless mistaken; but 
may not the modus operandi of this new diet 
be explained thus: The grain that escapes 
crushing by the teeth prevents the mass in 
the stomach from concreting into lumps, and 
thus permits the free action of the juices of 
the stomach upon the whole. Persons afflict- 
ed with dyspepsia swallow white mustard 
seed, with great advantage; but I believe it 
is not pretended that the mustard seed has 
any other action than a mechanical one— 
that of keeping the contents of the stomach 
from forming a dense mass; keeping the 
food light and penetrable by the gastric 
juices, &c. 

The anecdote was given to me in so ear- 
nest a manner, and by so respectable a gen- 
tleman, that I thought, as I was about writing 
to you, I would give it to you for insertion 
in the Farmers’ Register. Very respectful- 
ly. Greon B. Surru.—Baltimore, March 
15, 1834-—[Farmers’ Reg. ] 


CuLrurE or Rape Szep ror O11.—Colchi- 
cum or rape seed is of the greatest importance, 
and produces an oil which is, and has long 
been, much wanted for manufacturing purpo- 

ses. This seed is grown abundantly in all parts 

of Europe, and the oil made from it is exten- 
sively used in the process of manufacturing 
cloth: it is, I believe, the cheapest oil they 

have, and takes the place of common kinds oi 

olive oil, which the manufacturers of this coun- 

try are obliged to use at a greatcost. This is a 

matter of great importance, when it is known 

that to every 100 pounds of wool carded there 

is consumed from two to three gallons of oil. 

The rape seed oil is so cheap anf aburidaisl in 

Germany, that it is much used in adulterating 
linseed oil; hence the bad quality of some or 
the German paint oils, as the rape seed oil 

does not possess the drying qualities of that 
from flax seed, and is therefore unfit for the pur- 
poses of painting, &c. 

Having been for a long time engaged in the 
manufacture of flax seed oil, and having made 
various experiments on other seeds, I have, or 
course, had some experience on the subject. In 
relation to rape seed, I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of making full and satisfactory experi- 
ments. In the year 1522 or 1823, an English 
gentleman, who was familiar with the culture 
of rape seed, and who had a farm somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Salem, N. J. brought to my 
establishment about forty bushels of rape seed, 
which he had produced upon his farm. The 
account he gave of its culture was this. Two 
acres were sown with this seed (broad cast) in 
the month of August; it sprouted, and was 
growing very handsomely, but late in the fall 
the cattle broke into it, and, as he thought, com- 
pletely destroyed it. He abandoned the expe- 
riment, and suffered his cattle to roam in it all 
winter; but in the spring, observing it sprout- 
ing again, he put up the fence, and as he ex- 
pressed himself, “let it take its chance.” The 
two acres, with this, as he considered it, unfair 
experiment, produced him about forty-four 
bushels of seed, for which I offered him four 








dollars per bushel, which he refused to take.||th 
I expressed it for him; and although my appa- 
ratus was not by any means perfectly adapted 
to the purpose, the manufacture differing in 


et fax seed of I-produced. three. and 
gallons of oil per bushel, The eake, 
the pul 


: "a 
, after the oil is expressed from it, he 
valued highly for fattening cattle, and refused 
to take seventy-five cents per bushel for it ;the 
oil he sold to a woollen manufacturer for one 
dollar and thirty cents per gallon,thus,inelu- - 
ding the cake, realizing five dollars and_thi 
cents per bushel, out of which he paid the.ex. 
pense of manufacturing. It is, I am told, con- 
sidered in England a profitable crop, al 
the price is not much, if at all, above two 
lars per bushel. The gentleman was in. 
spirits as to the result, and told me he inte 
to go into the culture of it more extensively ; 
but, from what cause I do not know, I have ne- 
ver seen him or heard from him since—whether 
he failed in his experiments, died, or returned 
to England, I do not know. I have not, how- 
ever, the Jeast doubt that our soil and climate 
fare well adapted to the culture of this seed ; it 
is of the same family with the cabbage, which 
every one knows grows luxuriantly here. .We 
have, besides, such a variety of soils and cli- 
mates in our country, that if it will notsucceed 
in one district it certainly will in some other. 
—([Journal Franklin Institute. ] 








Sprine anp WintER VeTcu.— It is impos- 
sible to distinguish a difference between. the 
spring and winter vetch seed ; but if any impo- 
sition is practised on a farmer by his seedman, 
it may be detected as soon as the plants spring 
up; the winter vetch comes up green, and the 
spring vetch of a deep brown purple color: this 
observation may be useful, as it enables the 
farmer, in case of sowing a spurious sortin the 
autumn, to detect the imposition: if he finds 
he has sown the spring kind at that time, he 
must plough his land again, and apply it to some 
other purpose, for the spring kind will not 
stand the winter. I should recommend every 
farmer purchasing the winter vetch to have the 
seed warranted ; and when he has got the “— 
sort, afterwards to raise his own.—[R. W. 


Lloyd. ] a" poe. 





Bioopy Murrain.—Ahbout two years since, 
Mr. Benjamin Bailey, a farmer of the town of 
Clarence, Erie County, handed us a-statement 
of an examimation which he made (assisted by 
two of his neighbors, Col. Miner and Mr.. Goff,) 
of a cow which he had lost by the above disease, 
which has proved very common and fatal to 
cattle in this section within afew years. The 
statement was mislaid at the time—but having 
been accidentally discovered a few days since, 
we think we cannot do a better service to the 
farming community than to lay it before them, 
as the season for the disease is approaching, 
and by knowing what is, probably, the true 
cause of it, they may be enabled to guard 
against its effects. setts 
Mr. Bailey states, that on opening the cow 
he found about two pails’ full of blood in the 
stomach ; the liver was completely rotten, co- 
vered with purple spots, and. full of holes, filled 
with clotted blood. On searching the liver in 
the direction of these holes, he found a dead 
worm, similar to that which produces the but- 
terfly, anda live leech. The liver was perfora- 
ted in all directions, and a hole made through 
the main artery, near the gall, about | 
enough to admit of a pipe stem. When 
holes came near the skin of the liver they ran 
off in another direction, as though the animals 
making them had turned back—and it was 
where these holes thus approached the skin, 
that the purple spots on the liverjwere visible. 
The leech lived about twelve hours after it was 
taken from the liver. 

As several of Mr. Bailey’s cattle were affect- 
ed in a similar manner with the cow.whieh 
died, he prepared a draught of alam and sul. 
phur, and gave it to them, which soon relieved 
em. 

Mr. B. imagines that the cattle swallow the 
leeches when drinking from stagnant pools of 
water in the warm season, when the. 














some respects, hot necessary to state, from that 





streams 
are in a measure dried up —[Lockyort. Cou} 


















2av ConventTion.—At a convention c 
ates frum the Counties of Madison, Har- 
oman. Fayette, M‘Nairy, and Shelby, held in 
accordatice with previous notice, at Court- 
House in the town of Bolivar, on Friday the 





far 








being called to order, on motion of Wm. B. 
Turley, Esq., of Hardeman, Gen. E. P. Gaines, 
of Shelby, was unanimously chosen President, 
Col, Jas. Trezvant, of Fayette, Vice President, 
and’ R. A. Parker, of Sommerville, appointed 
‘On taking a list of the members present, it 
appeared that the following counties were re- 
resented in this convention, viz. : Madison, 
Mistry, Hardeman, Fayette, and Shelby. 
From Madison—Messrs. Milton Brown, S. J. 
Hays, and A. R. Heron. 
~ M‘Nairy—Col. John Deberry. 
-Hardeman—Messrs. Wm. B. Turley, Gen. 
Jones, David Fentress, E. R. Belcher, J. J. 
Williams, Gen. J. C. N. Robertson, J. H. Bills, 
Levi Joy, E. W. Kenny, W. J. Riddle, E. D. 
Tarver, T. Shaw, A. Kirkpatrick. 
Fayette—Messrs. Lewis P. Williamson, W. 
Gray, James Hamilton, B. M: Patterson, Col. 
Trezvant, Durant Hatch, Wm. Davis, 
West H. Humphrys, D. J. Johnson, James 
Ruffin, and R. A. Parker. 
Shelby—Messrs. Adam R. Alexander, Gen. 
E, P. Gaines, John Pope, Robertson Topp, Da- 
vid Dunn, Joel W. Royster, and Isaac Raw- 























































.R. Belcher, Esq., of Hardeman, presented 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved, that a committee, composed of one 
member from each county, be appointed to 
take into consideration the purpose for which 
the present convention was called, and to clas- 
sify the order in which the business of this con- 
vention shall be conducted. 

Which resolution being adopted, on Satur- 
day morning the convention met according to 


——. 

"Kemp 8S. Holland, a delegate from Fayette ; 
W. Howard, a delegate from Hardeman ; H. B. 
Mitchell, a delegate from M‘Nairy ; Gen. Jacob 
Tipton, Major . A. Dunham, Nathaniel Potter, 

us Calmes, Philip B. Glenn, and Major A. 

Morehead, delegates from Tipton county, ap- 
peared, produced their certificates, and took 
their seats as members of this convention. 

The committee to whom were assigned the 
duty of drafting resolutions expressive of the 
purposes for which the convention was called, 
through their chairman, Gen. E. P. Gaines, 
made the following report : 

‘Ist. Resolved, as the opinion of this mecting, 
that a railroad between the Mississippi river 
and the Atlantic Ocean, to pass through the 
south-west border of the State of Tennessee, the 
northern parts of the States of Mississippi, 
Alabama and Georgia, and the southern part o 
South Carolina, is practicable and desirable ; 
that its anticipated local benefits and national 
advantages may reasonably be estimated as 
greatly to exceed the whole expense of its con- 

truction, and that it ought to be commenced 
forthwith. * * ee aes 

8d. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, 
that the 2a ger work, as a measure of na- 
tional defence, would contribute more, by the 
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facilities it will afford in the transportation o 
troops and munitions of war to the protection 


and security of the south-eastern States and 
East Florida, than all the fortifications con- 






ted or to be constructed south o 
Bay; for it is obvious to every 


man of military mind that the of forti- 
ms must depend mainly for defence and 
on prompt and seasonable supplies 










of fighting men, with arms and subsistence : 
‘and that these cannot be wielded 
m the to the frentier | t good 








point of Songghee be found to be one of the 
strongest links in the chain of the union of the 
twen 
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-four States. 

And whereas, the growth and prosperity of 
the western district of Tennessee would be 
greatly promoted by the construction of a rail- 
from the interior of the district to the 
bank of the Mississippi river ; and whereas, 
union of action is necessary in order to give 
success to the enterprising efforts making to 
effeet that desirable object, we, the delegates 
rept our respective counties, do there- 
ore 

Resolve, that we will unite in petitioning the 
legislature of Teunessee to grant a charter to 
a company to be formed for the purpose of con- 
structing a railroad from Jackson, in Madison 
county, to the Mississippi river, at Memphis, or 
to any other point on said river which the com- 
pany may designate, or permitting said com- 
pany, if they should find it necessary to do so, 
to run said road so as to intersect the coniem- 
plated road from Memphis to Tuscumbia, leav- 
ing the route said road is torun to the determi- 
nation of the stockholders, voting according to 
the number of shares held by each. 

After a warm and lengthy discussion, in 
which several gentlemen took part, the resolu- 
tions were finally adopted. 

Five counties, viz. : Madison, M‘Naity, Har- 
deman, Fayette, and Shelby, voting in the 
affirmative, aud Tipton county alone in the ne- 
gative. 

Judge Turley, of Hardeman, moved to strike 
out all after the word railroad in the sixth reso- 
lution, and insert the following : ‘commencing 
at. or near Memphis, in Shelby county, and run- 
ning thence to Jackson, in Madison county, 
over the ground that may be selected by the 
agents of the company,” which amendment was 
adopted unanimously, without discussion. 

The convention then adjourned sine die. 
Epmunp P. Gainxs, President. 
R. A. Parxer, Secretary. 





We are indebted to Capt. Tinsley, of the brig 
Hunter, for Panama papers to March 234, inclusive. 

A subscription of $90,800 had been made in Pana- 
ma for the construction of a rail road from Porto.bello 
to Panama, i. e. from the Pacific to the Atlantic. The 
speedy achievement of the undertaking was consider. 
ed certain. 

A gentleman by the name of Ventura Marroguin, 
has discovered a passage from Cruces to Porto-bello, 
i. e. from sea to sea, in a great measure free from 
hills, which can be accomplished, and which he har 
actually accomplished, in less than one day. The 
paper before us anticipates immense advantages from 
this discovery, and says it will be one of the most 
splendid. triumphs which the Isthmus could achieve 
tor commerce and civilization, The authorities of 
Panama had sent a commission, accompanied by 
Mr Marrouin, to explore more fully the route reter. 
red to.—[Jour. of Com. } 





IntanD Navication.—From the New-York 
Observer, we make an extract from the pro. 
ceedings at the recent anniversary of the Sea- 
inen’s iriend Society. 

Mr. Peet, in moving the second resolution. 
presented an interesting statistical view of the 
canals, rivers, lakes, and inland navigation, of 
the great west. In New-York alone, he said, the 
canals now completed and in operation extend 
500 miles through a populous country, having on 
their banks 100 villages and cities, and bearing 
on their bosom 1,800 boats, navigated by be. 
tween 10 and 12,000 men. The great lakes 
were also navigated by numerous large vessels 
the number on lake Erie alone being 170, in 
cluding 30 steamboats. Passing through thes: 
Jakes, and the Ohio canal, on which the num 
ber of boats and boatmen is increasing with 
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tions. The whole line of inland navigation in 
lakes, Mr. P.estimated at 20,000 miles, and d 
whole number of boats employed on these, wa- 
ters at between 6 and 7,000, viz. 4,000 flat boats, 
2,000 canal boats, between 3 and 400 st. 
boats, and 200 sloops and schooners. T 
number of men employed in inland naviga' 

is 60 or 70,000, the number of ania. 
transported annually is more than , 
Through nearly the whole extent of this im- 
minions of navigation, Mr. P. said, the sab- 
bath is shamefully violated, With few excep- 
tions the arrangements of men of business were 
such as to require the labor of the boatmen and 
others connected with inland navigation on the 
Sabbath, as on other days, and thus they were 
deprived of the opportunity of receiving religi 
ous instruction, and the way was Behm sew r 
the introduction of every species of immorality, 









On tHe Burninc or Warer.—From a re- 
cent aumber of Silliman’s Journal, we copy 
the following respecting the “ American Water 
Burner,” which we have several times mention- 
ed. We omit several pages of theoretical 
reasoning, and confine our extracts entirely to 
the results. 


“ The experiments which I have made have 
proved practically, that an engine with a pow- 
er equal to driving a boat four miles an hour, 
and a railroad car twice that distance in the 
same time, with ten or twelve passengers, may 
ve made for one hundred dollars: and that the 
engine with its preparing vessel (a substitute 
for the boiler in the steam engine) need not 
weigh one hundred pounds—and the expense 
of working it will not exceed ten or twelve 
cents per hour. There are certainly no diffi- 
culties to be removed. These facts have been 
verified practically and repeatedly before hun- 
dreds of people. 

“Some recent improvements in the mode of 
constructing lamps for burning water, to pro- 
duce light and heat, have perfected the opera- 
tion for these purposes. It now carries demon- 
stration in every fourm. For instance, when 
you put by one fourth of a gill of spirits of tur- 
pentine into the lamp, and as much water, and 
cafse the temperature to Jess than that of boil- 
ing water, the vapor that comes over will be 
in the ratio of about equal parts of each. Hf, 
in the combustion of these vapors, a due pro- 
portion of air is mixed and inflamed, it will in 
1 few minutes boil a two quart copper tea 
kettle. If small brass wire is brought over 
and in contact with the flame, it instantly 
drops in pieces—small copper wire is readily 
melted—fine iron wire, if the proportion be 
right, is instantly inflamed—and thin sheet 
copper, with a small piece of silver, or silver 
soldered en it with borax, being exposed to the 
same, the silver melts in a few seconds, and 
ihe copper very soon; and this is done while 
-he vapor is not concentrated in any way, and 
issues only with a velocity about the same as 
that ef gas in gas lighis. 

“ This Petes gives every promise of sup- 
plying a much cheaper fuel, (as a fuel,) ex- 
clusive of a clear saving of light, than any 
one now in use. It is my intention to introduce 
my lamps, &¢. into use as soon as J conve- 
niently can,” 

The following remarks by Professor Silliman 
will: show how much importance may be at- 
tached to.these discoveries : : 

“We have seen some of Mr. Morey’s' ex- 
periments, and can testify to the correctness of 
his statements, as regards the great amount 
heat and light evolved by combustion ‘of the 
vapor of water mixed with that of spirits of 
‘turpentine, or alcohol, and duly modified. by 
common air. The results are very striking 
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ane bepaadh Upper Mississippi, February, 1834. 

«1 hardly know whence to date this Ictter, unless 
it-be from the sources of the Sinsinnaway, between 
Prairie du Chien and Galena. 1. left.Prairie: du 
Chien:in a furious squall of snow, which, violent as 
it was, however, could not affect the politeness of 
the young officer, who insisted upon. driving me 6 or 
7 miles,.to the banks of the Ouisconsin, in a cariole. 
Agentleman who fills a civil station of some impor 
tance on the frontier, while he also acts as suttler 
to the post at For: Crawford, was waiting fer me at 
the crossing place, wkere several squaws, with im- 
mense packs sustained, after ibe usual Indian fashion 
of carrying burthens, by a band around the forehead, 
collected with two or three Frenchmen, and half 
breeds, under a shed appertaining to a large 
stone mansion on the immediate bank of the river, 
gave to the place the appearance of an extensive 
trading establishment. Entering the house fora mo- 
ment, I found two rather pretty and very well dressed 
young girls. of sixteen or eighteen, whose raven 
locks and eyes of jet, alone proclaimed their half 
blood origin.. One of the ladies sketched ; and we 
had just got into a discussion upon the plates of a 
new English Annual which she had in her hands, 
when a call from without compelled me at once to 
bid my friend farewell, and leave him the agreeable 
task of entertaining the backwood beauties by him- 
self. I have, at different places on the frontier, 
seen some of these half-breed fair ones, the piquancy 
of whose charms would excite no slight sensation 
in the gay circles of the Atlantic States. But, like 
the full-blooded Indian females, they lose their 
beauty very soon: like them, too, when faded, they 
exhibit a harshness of feature which is almost for- 
bidding. An aged Indian has often something in- 
teresting and even attractive in his countenance, 
but an aged squaw, or one even in whose face the 
light of youth no longer lingers, is any thing but 
prepossessing—is even haggish. It ist» this frail and 
fleeting condition of their charms, the early deser- 
tion of their husbands, whether red or white, is 
chiefly to be attributed : for the affection, the tond- 
ness, the devotedness of an Indian girl to her lover 
know no bounds, and her truth is beyond impeach- 
ment. In the strange intermixture of population 
on the frontiers, these qualities are of course of. 
tener tried and better tested, than in those distant 
wilds where the Indian still roves free from the 
perilous influence of the white man, untaught in 
those principles of morality which are made to de- 
d upon degrees of latitude and longitude, and 
unskilled in that system of dealing which takes its 
color of fairness according to the blood of the per- 
son dealt with. I have said that, though their 
features are not often regular, there is at times 
something very attractive, even to piquancy, about 
them: You would think so, I know, could you see 
one that I have in ‘‘ my mind’s eye” at this monient. 
T have fallen in with so many straggling parties 
and broken bands of different tribes upon the fbor- 
ders, any where between Detroit and Prairie du 
Chien, that it matters not to say at what point I had 
an opportunity of studying the large, dark, and elo. 
ent eyes that beam in swimming lustre before me. 
The s‘raight forehead is, perhaps, a thought too 
low; and yet, while those tresses, dark as night, 
are * gathered so far away from its broad polished 
surface, it were too masculine if anatem higher. 1 
said her featurcs were not regular; the nose is too 
retroussé for a sculpior’s model, yet never ‘did his 
chisel set that feature with more beautful distinct. 
. between a pair of clear and pencilled brows, 


those, How mucl: of ‘manhood’s force and wo- 
man’s fondness | dwells around that mouth.: and when 








tenement to dwell-in. . 


pressive name of this Indian beauty, would destroy 
any. interest this attempt at describing her may have 
created ; and 1 am half disposed to steal the finely 
appropriate name of a Menominie belle, strongly 
resem her, who is called Mokeechéwon, or ‘* The 
Bubbling Sprmg.” 

But Lam toe long a truant from. my fellow travel- 
ler. We descended the steep bluff together, 
got upon the. now frail ice of the Ouisconsin, by 
means of poles and pieces of loose timber thrown out 
from the shore, while we slid our baggage upon a 
smooth board over a broad opening near the margin 
of the rapid current. Once on the main body of the 
ice, I was dragged over in a train by Indians, while 
a Canadian or two went ahead with long poles to try 
the ice, and then on reaching the opposite shore the 
same ceremonies being repeated, we after some de- 
lay made good our landing. A tall, ricketty old 
Barouche, (I should as soon think of driving an ox 
cart into my bed room, as bringing such a machine 
among these hills at this season) stood waiting for 
us in a frozen swamp; after stowing our bagyage, 
and making the crank craft.shorten sail by lowering 
the leathern top, we got fairly under way. We had 
not gone a mile before the swingle-tree broke, while 
crossing a brisk stream, and our driver having re- 
paired the difficulty after an hours delay ina heavy 
snow storn, by cutting a piece of timber with his 
knife from a grove at hand, we started afresh, and 
reached the foot of the bluff by which yeu first de. 
scend into the valley of the Ouisconsin, at about three 
e’clock. The ascent—perhaps two hundred feet 
high, was in two pitches, either of which. ona sum. 
mer’s day, would trouble a man to walk up, who 
wanted wind and a firmtread. They were now co- 
vered with fresh snow, having an underlayer of 
smooth ice, created by the previous thaw, and the 
office of our two half-starved horses in getting up 
the old barouche, you may readily imagine, was no 
sinecure, The driver (from my own State) was a 
forward, two-third witted sort of a chap, grafting 
the impudence of a New Yerk hackney coachman 
upon the not disagreeable freedom of Western cha- 
racter, and having a head coated without with a mass 
of hair, which curled so tight as to keep his eyes al. 
way open on the stare, while it was lined within 
with an accumulation of conceit that swelled his 
cheeks nearly to bursting, yet bold, active, and with 
all his disagreeable familiarity, probably meaning 
well. His two nags (which looked like frames of 
that interesting quadruped, the horse, set up for fur. 
ther finishing) he honestly believed,. with Goldfinch, 
were ‘*equal.to. any pair of tits that ever touched 
harness ;” and therefore treated our suggestion that 
they would not be able to makg good their footing to 
the top of the hill with just disdain. Like Bonaparte, 
however, he paused to harangue his forces before 
scaling the Alps: ‘* New, you, Dector, be careful 
how you tread, you infernal villain—and Fanny, you 
know better, you hussy, than to let the Doctor be al- 
ways a-dragging you his side the road—now go 
ahead, G— d you!” This pithy address seem. 
ed to be as well understood by the sagacious brutes, 
as if our friend had spoken in the Hounhym lan. 
guage, like Gulliver himself. The learned M.D. 
and the gentle Fanny gave such a violent start, that 
what with our pushing behind the vehicle and our 
conductor’s urging them on with an enormous ox. 
goad before, the first ascent was, with much floun- 
dering, soon made good : but they could no more.— 
Like Saunders Supplejaw in Quentin Durward, 
‘there they stuck.”. They did indeed make little 
excursions up the side of the hill, but it was only to 
slip back to the same place. Nor did I wonder at 
it. I was obliged myself to climb the slippery steep 
on my hands and knees, at the risk of having my 
neck broke by the floundering horses, who once 
nearly gained the top, when their footing giving way, 
they came tumbling down, carriage and al!, jumbled 
together like the picture of Pheton’s mishap in the 
school edition of ‘Tooke’s Pantheon. In this last at- 
tempt they fortunately broke the carriage, or we 
might have cooled our heels on the spot till mid: 
night. In the existing wreck of matier, however 








its’ portals disclose teeth, whiter than * snow 
‘@Taven’s wing,” one need not be a Mahometan, 
to fancy Houri’s lips, like those. But what shell J 


we determined at once to mount the two horses’ 
bare backs, while our conductor should try and keep 
up with ws on foot till we gained the house of a set- 
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say of ber figure? It is too much below the stan- 
dard rian to. create a sensation in a ball-room ; 
and the untrained waist, were it not fot the plump 
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ae ‘ieen out, « ie bent E ie 
paces in the snow, but did not le 
while I mounted his assailant ete i 
pamon taking the other horse, we all push 
gether as fast as we could > acene 
misfortunes. Commend me to an aft een 
on the back of a broadsword, but never let m 
cross the naked chine of such a beast | 
trot of six miles. My -companion di ed 
walked a part of the way, but 1 clung to ae is 
down the whole of the route, twisting and t 

tee whiles thereon at a rate that mae the 
of which we passed i ag 

as if I had the St. Vitus’ dance. 

we stopped belonged to an e 
New Hampshire, but now for 
the West. From his present residence 
several times driven off by the Indians, ae, waka cour 
like most of the settlers, hated them cordially. He 
had two or three loaded rifles suspended oF v = ‘ 
hooks over his fire.place ; and at 
reason for keeping then always thus phe, ae hat 
he was a lone man, and didn’t want an raseally 
dian to come snooping for hogs about ,, 
‘Surely, sir,” I observed, ‘‘you would not shoet 
unless they did you mischief? ‘ Why, I don't 
as to that stranger, but the varmint give usa rah 
trouble ; and I'd rather for their own Psary tha 
of their rifles would come cracking or. 
“Well, I always get rid of the vege ed dev ur. 
sued an old backwoodsman, standing by, “ with 
out shooting any on nee. and its onl hf ca 
ing two that came hunting near me 
and making them understand. that 
smart chance of their lives if they ever come 
rifle shot of my cornfield again. G 

bought their land, and it’s wrong for them to be ca 
vorting round quiet people’s houses any more.”— 
Jie ay such eve Ce feelings with the hoon able 
conduct towar e Jans, of recent 

your own State, which I have commemorated in for. 
mer letters, and you will for the moment feel a gle 
of pride for the gencrous dealings of the New 
emigrant. Examine the gg deeper, and 
pride will not be diminished, but you will at 
have charity for the starting creed of the 
woodsman. 


The cause of the existing hatred of pis 
old borderers to. the very mime of Indian 
sought for far back in the bloody annale of our 
an lis reg Eat be there be found in the. 
collisions, the t burnings, the 
cruel devastations which are familiar to us-in @ 
sand tales of our infancy. The bitter f 
recollection of wrongs committed or it 
vengeance wreaked or reaped in these 
scenes,—have lived for generations in the 
of their daring. and much ayo fr remo : i 
solitary life of a frontier-man, so far Semen 

the ordinary objects which engage the thoughts. 
men of his class in thickly-settled founeall mee 
try, they form his chief subject for 
roving the forest, or laboring alone in 
day, and they are the theme upon which he ds 
when his young offspring gather around their 
ble hearth by might. His children drinkin the black 
story with all the greediness of infant ears, and when 
wishing tor the detail of further horrors, ¢ 

placed perforce by their mother on. their 
straw, she stills their cries by whispering t 
of some dreaded Chieftain in their - 
more than once myselfheard the name of E 
used to still the murmurs of a 
sons thus taught are ineradicable, 
thulated passions and prejudices of gen 
thus transmitted and ay alive. A pec 
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| heath. Her, ws while the tinea of ett se, 
timbers, the Indian; ‘crouched upon the 

ren wr whens" the feet of his red: brothers ‘have slip. 


ped.in the blood their ruthless hands have shed, may 
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gratified revenge, so dear to his race, to brood 
through the hours of midnight-overthe ulated 
wrongs under which he believes himself to bé-euffer- 
i-g,and to:emerge ftom his‘ gloomy lair inthe morn. 
iug, eager ‘for an encounter that’ may Tteélieve -his 
swollen lig. Imagine now the white man, who 
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‘no place in their system 
mate Ae ty friended Indian, which since 
phen of the back ‘countries, ‘have 
fought continually in contact with the original 
sor ‘Of the soil. “They alone are the real 
* wave after wave of Western imiigra- 
ins rolled from our' cultivated coast over the 

4 Hegha hahies and the Mississipi, but while each shot 
bey: ite es ecessér, and left it seitling far be. 
tind, it has ly thrust in Paaviiase: it has never ab. 
olen iryd with, the distinct and narrow 
srente'thet first’ d the | Mt @ ‘These pioneers do 
a hy d continually. penetrate beyond the immediate 
Indi iar boundaries, ¢ and there, as is the case in the 
in ‘of Michigan, you’ may see the herédita 
és they have left behind living upon ihe kind. 
, ‘the new white population that suc. 
‘until their land becomes so valuable as to be 
d by their neighbors, when government steps 
in: peg feinoves them once more to struggle with 
their old'eneinies béyond the border. Driven from 
favorite hunting angst Pt from the graves 
f their’ fathers—(and the attachment of an Indian to 
the last is like his love of vengeance and his pro. 
for gaitibling, and his devotion to spirituous 
—when otice tasted a perfect passion with him) 
to dwell among‘a strange and often a 
people, with whom his untemembered and 
tfibe soon passts into a by-word. There, 
ly, the terms he is upon with the seattered 
ere that often huve réached even that remote 
ae return, he wanders off to some distant trading 
where he either runs himself incurably in debt 
Kennre 5p at Credit from the American Fur 
; y; at a thousand per cent. above their market 
or else leatns from the Scotch and English 
to love the Sagarnash and the Chemocomon, 
to tao gh the Various tribes within our borders, 
British Government at this moment reli- 
ikeep in their pay, to receive arms'and pre. 
@ at’ Malden, and t# hold himself ready to join 
the first marauding party of his red brethren which 
shall raise the: ‘warwhoop on the border, and add 
to the deadly feud of the pioneer. Some- 
times indeed he becomes a dealer in small peltries 
on hisOwn account, and usually visits the home’ ot 
econ, where some thriving village has in the 
up, to dispose of the fruits of the 
pomp and get ore supply of little necessaries*in re. 
turn. Several instances of the last were mentioned 
to'me at the pretty: hamlets of Ottawa and Henne- 
00 the Illinois, where T was told that ‘the store- 
dealt with different Indians, whom they had 
trusted to the amount of several hundred 
for the term of a year, without their confi. 
Guise hoing ever abused. But the Indian returning 
hetice to his wildwood haunts, still in passing the 
frontier avoids the beings between whom and him- 
#elf'there.is such a fearful account of mutual wrong 
and injury left unbalanced; and if he lies down at 
the shelter of a white man’s roof, it is 
one that covers the family of some new wanderer to 
H seal he whom the wild deeds of frontier life are 
the softened medium of fiction, 
avn pt shod ays. “But mitch more likely is he, 


and skins in his immediate neighborhood. 
he does not take to yee | his white neigh. 
hogs. and get Re oe ys down himself by a rifle 











_ A1iTaino very much mistaken the records of the 
i ert in the county of Montgomery, State 
‘York, will supply some facts in relation to 
iw nearer home. I think it was last 
ly that I saw a statement in a Johnstown 
‘in relation to an Indian murder commit- 
. pechhery Mota ek joitea several 
ju severa 
ite vt _o 1 nd‘ murders, 
ctim, w hever seen 
ing him off with his 


fore him, preclude him from a market for 
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once tho self the possessor of that spot ;— 
he, the we al parent of that shattered: home, hang: 
ing around the only remains ‘of all that was dear to 
him! and then conceive what would be the meeting 
of two such beings. ‘There is not another touch te- 
quired: to the picture ;—and yet it is ‘no picture ; it is 
reality.. -The:deserted dwellings I have seen again 
and again. The*storiés cunnected with them are so 
familiar in their neighborhood, as to‘be told without 
emotion. The state of feeling they keep alive 
among the whites I have already explained. The 
isolated condition of the Indian is also too well 
known, 

But.enough of this for the present; when I have 
delivered the letters which I have forindividuals high 
in the Indian department further down ‘the country, 
you shall: have my own crude’ notions in relation to 
our national policy toward this singular people. 

Having recovered our baggage, I started with my 
fellow traveller at about ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing, in a jamper, trusting to his knowlege of the dif: 
ferent: groves, which are the landmarks of the prai- 
riés, for finding our ‘way to a neighbor’s, between 
thirty and forty miles off. We had proceeded a very 
few miles, when every sign of a trail being snoweu 
up; we became completely’ lost, and wandered ever 
the prairie for eleven hours; sometimes, indeed; 
we would get a snatch of a track where the snow had 
drifted it .bare, but a few ‘moments ‘afterwards we 
would be driving justas much ati random as ever.— 
The night'at laet’closed in' extremely cold, and the 
wind swept over the praitie 60 piercingly, that the 
very wolves seemed to shiver as they stood looking 
at-us in the bright moonlight—(the number and im- 
pudence of these rascals on the prairies is almost in- 
eredible)—but the glorious sky above us seemed to 
lend some of its influence to our spirits; and, so long 
as our poor horse held out, we determined to keep 
on. His strength, however, began to be too much 
tried ag we passed along the mouth ofa number of 
ravines scooped out of the prairie, and descended oc- 
casionally into the groves. that filled them, to see if 
we could discover a house. The wearied brute seem- 
ed 80 lothe to leave the last one we entered, that, af. 
ter pausing and halooing in vain for sometime, I pro- 
posed that we shouldgurn him loose to brouse on the 
trees, and, making a fire, lay down in the snow for 
the night. ‘My friend preferred trying one.more ra- 
vine for the hvase, as we were both very sharp set ; 
and, starting anew to take a short cut up the hill side, 
we came to the brink of a narrow and deep gully, 
which my companion got out to examine.  ‘* Jump 
him over,” he cried. 

+ Jump the devil !—the horse can hardly step.” 

Try him.” 

‘* He'll break the jumper.” 

«Then we'll:’camp upon the spot.” 

The grove echoed with a single application I made 
with a flat stick to the poor brute’s back, and the 
flying car (emphatically a jumper) landed safely with 
me‘in it on the other side of the gully. We gained 
the open prairie once more—heard the bark of-a 
watch dog—and descending another ravine, were 
comfortably housed, an hour before midnight, in the 
log dwelling of a miner. H. 


Ay Essay on New Triats, by Davin Granam, 
Counsellor at Law. New York: Hatstzan & 


this work ig to aid the junior members of the profes. 
sion, ina branch of practice of daily occurrence.”— 
The arrangement of the work appears well suited to 


accomplish the object announced in the first sentence 
of the preface, which we have extracted above. ‘The 
work ‘is divided into sixteen chapters; the first thir. 


motion.fer new trials, as, for example, want of duej|——— 
notice of trial, irregularity in impannelling the Jury 
misconduct of the party or his Counsel on. the trial— 








Voorutes. 8vo. pp. 636.—*The principal object of] 


teen of which are devoted to the various grounds of 






under which head a are ¢ 
licto, qui tam, and pile ee 

‘The fifteenth ‘chapter ‘relates to applications, after 
two trials, and’trials at bar; and'the’sixteenth'to ap. 
plications in Equity, «after Nearing on Leena 
and ‘issues at law.” ?, iS a 

The ‘subject is one ‘with which we are oanetill 
little conversant ; but-of the execution of ‘the work, 
and its general accuracy and’ fidelity, we ‘willingly 
accept the experience of its author, ‘whose name 
has been long known at the: bar, as a bufficient gua- 
rantee. 


Tne Puiiosorny or Steep, by Robt. Maenish ; let 
American edition: 1. vol. ; N. York, D. Aprreton 
& Co.—lIs not this, gentle reader, a very taking title - 

—‘ the Philosophy of Sleep!” and does it not forth. 
with set the waking faculties upon inquiring into that 
state, which the author denoininates “the suspen- 
sion of animal life,” during the continuance of which 
‘“the creature is under the influence of organic life 
alone 2?” 

Such, we think, will be its general effect, and we 
may promise in all safety, that whether philosophers 
or not, those who take up this volume will ‘find 
themselves both instructed and interested by it. ‘ 

We make a short extract about dreams : 

There is a strong analogy between dreaming and 
insanity. Dr Abercrombie defines the difference be- 
tween the two states .to. be, that in the:latter the er- 
roneous impression, being permanent, affects | 
conduct; whereas _in dreaming,. no influence on th 18 
conduct is produced, because the vision is dissipat. 
ed on awaking. This definition is nearly; ‘bat hot 
wholly correct; for in somnambulism.and sleep-talk- 
ing, the conduct is. influenced by the prevailing 
dream. Dr. Rush bas, with great shrewdness, re. 
marked, that a dream may be ¢ oe as a tran- 
sient paroxysm of delirium, and delirium asa perma. 
nent dream. 

Man is not the only animal. subject to, dreami 
We have every reasen to believe that, many,.o 
lower. animals, de the same. Horses:, neigh and 
rear, and dogs bark. and growl in their. slee 
bably, ,at, such: times, the remembrance mya shoe 
or the combat was passing through the. .ninds.of 

these creatures; and they also mot valrean ony 
manifest signs of fear, joy, -playfulness. and 

every, other passion.* .Ruminating.animals,, such 
as the sheep and cow, dream less; but ceven, the 
are sometimes.so affected, especially.at the period 

of rearing their. young. . The parrot is, said 
dream, and I should, suppose. some ether. bi 

the same. Indeed the more intellectual she, animal 
is, the.more likely it is so be subject to dreaming,— 
Whether the fishes dream, it is impossible, sa puune. 
ture: nor can it be guessed, with any, thing peal 
tainty, at what point in the acale of . inal inte 

the capability of dreaming ceases, although it,is isin ey 
certain there is such,.a point. I apprehend 
dreaming is a much more general law than is Ang 
monly supposed, and that many animals dream, which 
are never suspected of doing so, 

Some men are'said never to dream, and others. on- 
ly when. their health is disordered ; Dr. Beattie, men. 
tions a case of the latter tdescription. For . ‘many 
years before his death, Dr. Reid a" a conscious- 
ness of ever having dreamed ; and Mr.. Loeke takes 
notice of a person. who neyer ‘did 80, tll. his twenty- 





dw iA 





sixth year, when he began to, dream in gyeneananse 
of having had a fever. It is not imp ng wk 
but that, in these cases, the nepeeaees may ae 


dreams from. the same age ae other, people, 
der the same circumstances, although probably 
were of so.yague a nature, as.to have soon . 
away. from the memory, . 

Dreams occur more frequently in the poe 
in the early part of the night ; a proof that. the 
is much more profound. in.the Jatter .pe 
the former. Towards. » the 
refreshed by sleep, are more 10, @ 
tee and —— why, as wee 


yee: 
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clive ankpeiedvaly aides was 
Shorting: dteame are the more eaaeel 
thatsuch dreams. are true. 


, ream almost from their birth; and if 
we. emay jodge from what, on many octasione, they 
sleep, ‘we must: suppose that the 
pre ich haunt their young minds are often of 
a kind. Children; from many causes, 
are.more ‘apt to have dreams of terror than adults. 
To the first place, they are peculiarly subject te va-| 
riour » such as teething, convulsions, and 
bowel: complaints, those fertile sources of mental 
terror in sleep ; and, in the second place, their minds 
are exceedingly susceptible of dread, in allits forms, 
and prdne to be acted on by it, whatever shape it 
aseumes. Many. of the dreams ‘experienced at this 
early period, leave an indélible impression on the 
mind. _They are remembered in after-years with 
of pain; and, blending with the more de. 

lightful reminiscences of childhood, demonstrate 
that thie. era, which we are apt to consider one 
varied scene of sunshine and happiness, had, as well 
as. future life, its shadows of melancholy, and was 
not. untinged with hues of sorrow and care. The 
sleep of infancy, therefore, is far from being that 
ideal state of felicity which is commonly supposed. 
It-is. haunted with its own terrors, even more than 
that of adults; aad, if many of the visions which 
people it are equally delightful, there can be little 
doubt that it is also tortured by dreams of a more 
painful character than often fall to the share of after- 
life. 

_ In health, when the mind is at ease, we seldom 
dream ; and when we do so our visions are gonerally 
ofa pleasing character. In disease, especially of the 
brain, liver, and stomach, dreams are both common 
and of a very distressing kind. 

-Wuttiame’ N.Y. Awnvan Reorsrer for 1834; N, 
York, Jas. Van Norden.—This is the fifth year of 
this valuable, elaborate, comprehensive and accurate 
publication ; and now only, as we learn, does it be- 
gin to afford to its enterprizing and persevering Edi- 
tor some compensation. Heretofore he has lost, not 
only time and labor, but money, by each publication. 
Its character is now, however, so justly established, 
that he may, we think, calculate upon at last reaping 
@ harvest from his toils. The contents are of so 
miscellaneous a character, that it is impossible to 
enumerate any considerable pertion of them. It 
must, therefore, suffice to say that every thing relat- 
img to the civil, literary, political, commercial and 
statistical affairs of this great State, together with 
much similar information with regard to the United 
States, is to be found in its pages, which, by the way, 
are more numerous by nearly one hundred in this Re- 
gister than in any preceding one. The Register is 
for sale by the Editor alone at 41 Courtlandt street. 


Tue Mecuanics’ Macazins, aNp Reaister or In 
VENTIONS AND Improvements, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, of 
Vol. IIL; N. York, D. K. Minor & J. E. Cuauuis.— 
We take blame to ourselves for not having before 
called attention to the progress made in its second 
year by this excellent and useful periodical. It seems 
however, to be so well established now in public fa- 
vor as to be able to win its way.alone, and without 
the notice of the contemporary press. It is, neverthe- 
less, but just to say, that these numbers exhibit good 
judgment in the selection of topics, and as far as we 
are competent to judge, skill in the mode of treating 
them. The work is now stereotyped, so that back 
numbers can always be had; and no one who 
has any should. be without all. lt is also published 

in weekly sheets of 16 pp. each, like the London 

of the same name, in order that those who de- 
sire it oftener than monthly may be accommodated. 
According: to the wish of the parties, too, it may be 
Pog in® ‘monthly pays, ‘or’ in a bound volume 
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‘pase We 
mong them,. i in the discharge of 
ng ‘Ttis designed, and we th \ 
ted, to arouse attention to the condition of Africa, 
so deeply wronged by her intercourse with the oder 
quarters of the world. 

As a mere book. of adventures, privations, and ua- 


accustomed expedients—independently of any high- 


er motive—this work will repay the attention bestow: 
ed on it. 

Tne Knicxersocxer, for May; N. wk J, Dis. 
TURNELL. 


Tue Monruty Macazing, for May; New York, 
Monson Bancrort. 


The first named of these periodicals has changed 
proprietors and editor, and has improved by the 
change both in the matter and the manner of its arti- 
cles. A vain glorious tone of superiority, unsus. 
tained by réal ‘merit of any sort, -has given place to 
the quiet and gentle address of men’ who respect the 
judgment of their readers, and aim not, by proclaim. 
ing their own excellence, to forestall opinion. The 
biography of Talleyrand in this number is capital, 
though unsparing. The chapter on Cats is very 
good too. 


The new Editors are Lewis Gaylord Clark and 
Clement M. Edson. 


This number of the Monthly is excellent. Varied, 
sprightly, gay and wise by turns, it must work its 
way to favor and fortune—though as yet, both have 
been rather hoped for than realized. We commend 
this periodical to our friends. 


Hooxer’s Pian or New-Yorx.—We spoke some 
weeks ago of a Plan of this City by Burr, for sale 
by Disturnell, which was very neatly.and portably 
put up. We have now another, by Hooker; ‘not 
quite so neat as that by Burr, but comprehending 
more explanatory matter, as to public buildings, and 
designating the fire limits. These are very useful 
companions. 

Tue Tourist; or Pocket Manual for Travellerse— 
3d edition: N. Y., Harrer ann Brorsexs.—This 
speaks for itself; a little volume it is, but of indis- 
pensable necessity to travellers who perambulate our 
great State and the Canadas. It tells them all that 
is needful to comfort, speed and economy in their 
movements; and throws into the bargain a very 
considerable sprinkling of amusing historical lore. 


LanpscaPe ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Bisie, by W. & 
E, Finpen. London: Joun Murray. Part I.—The suc. 
cess which has attended this tasteful manner of illus. 
trating profane story, has encouraged the publisher 
to essay it in regard to the Bible. The drawings are 
made by Turner, Calcot, Stanfield, and other eminent 
artists, from Sketches taken on the spot—the engra- 
vings by the Findens—and the descriptive parts are 
from the pen of the Rev. Hartwell Horne, of Cam- 
bridge. Each number is to contain four plates, and 
the work is to be completed in 24 monthly numbers. 
The price is half a crown, or about 56cents per num- 
ber. This first number gives views—of Mount Ararat, 
of the brook Kedron, of the Dead Sea and mouth of the 
Jordan, and.of Tadmor in the Desert. It is a beau- 
tiful specimen ; and if, as it may be anticipated, itis 
followed up in the same style, the work cannot but 
be popular. 

Pau anp Vircin1a—translated from St. Pierre. 
l vol. Boston: Litty, Warr &@Co.—A republica- 


lished for the attraction ef children and young per- 
sons, of one of the prettiest stories ever written 
for their entertainment. 

History or Boston, by Rosin Carver. Boston ; 
Lity, Wirt, Cotman & Honpen.—Wi 
thus to see our own histories popularized. 
records of Boston are connected some of the nobl 











tion, in a small and neatly printed volume, embel-j/fied 


Key & Hadad: a. 
heretofore has chiefly, 



















rencatenines<i Sald hese: omp tit are | 
quent, but where success is not less grati 

‘We are compelled by want of root ; 
to-day our further remarks, suggested — 
‘@eketches” from her pen; but edu net i 
week pass without, at least, this brief Hoti¢e. “° ‘ 
We have several works yet on hand— ne 
them long in arear: amofg them, the attrac : 
lume prepared for publidatioh by & De Witt Blood. 
good, of Albany, fron the’ ‘M8. of the Brtrick 

herd. We have, too, , Vol. ; ‘of tha life of vi 5 
Hamuton, by hie son, J. ‘C. Hamilton, 10 which we 
hope to do justice in next Saturday’sReviews - 


SUMMARY. os thie 

Mr, Wise, Mr. John Quincy Adama, Mr.’ 108 
of Louisiana, Mr. Pinckney, and Mr. ey 
been appointed a Select Committee in the House of 
Representatives, to take into consideration the‘ 
pediency of carrying into operation the R 


the Revolutionary Congress, concemning tie eegtion 
of a monument at Yorktown, Va. vd 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE Presipent, 
By and with the advice and consent « e 

Uriel Sebee, to be Receiver of 
Fayette, Missouri, 17th December, 
commission expired. 

Thomas Gillespie, to be Register of ths’ sft 
fice at Bucyrus, in the State of Ohio, ‘from the 
day of May, 1834. CaS 

Finis Ewing, to be Register of the Land 
Lexington, Missouri, from the 23d day of May, 

William Wright, to be er of | ; 
fice at Palmyra, Missouri, from the 29th « 
wiley B Ri ofthe tana , 

ilary B. Cenas, to be Register ) Land 
at New Orleans, Louisiana, me the 17 
ms 1833. - Re a 

alentine King, to be Register o 
at Sonnet Louisiana, from the ‘ 























stele 


John Killian, to be Register.of the “Lait 
Vidaon, 










St. Helena, Lonisiana, vice G. Da 
Shelden S. Clark, to be an e 
for the port of New Orleans, in the | 
Canfield, removed. . site, 
John P. Morton, to be Collector ek pe 
EJ wn, Massachusetts. eee 
ierre A. Barker, to be Collec cote aa insy 
a for the port of B ta ré 
: bah bie 





Gabriel Holmes, Surveyor and ' 
mington, in the State of North Carolina, 4 
in the room of Richard Bradley deceased. 

James Wade, to be Surveyor and Inspec! 
Revenue, Swansborough North Carolina. 

John D,. Jones tobe Naval Officer, Wi 
North Carolina. 

James McGuire, to be Surveyor and nape 
in the District of Columbia. 

Robert Mitchell, to be Collector of the Cami, 
Pensacola, Florida. 

eodson Wren, to be Surveyor and Ii 
Natchez, Mississippi, in the place of row 
chalk, rejected by the Senate. phe 

Charles Barnet, to be Consul for Genoa, 
Place of Robert Cambell, removed. 7 

Ceran St. Vrain, to be Consul 
Mexico, in the place of James Davis, te 

George Adams, to be Attorney ir 
Migaissippi, re-appointed. ote 
All reappointments except those 
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in in-Jaets of our struggle to become a nation ; and we re-l'whieh 























































































We find in’ the Journal ‘ol Com. 
‘morning the following paragraph : - 
o the three ships now building in this 


, a8 mentioned us a day or two since, we learn 
own Bell owe masioaigl for, to be built by 






ci State. No debts or property to 


A series of articles provides lett the reception and 
treatment of Ministers, and their pewers, and those 


on their under they 


RR AYN tH OT IG TOO 
* renee te pyc mepeiw' 


Orleans ? - Or what else has in upted. the in 
course between this city and that ? For four or five 
successive mails, no newspaper has a this 
city from New Orleans. 





of consuls. 

Deserters from public and private vessels are to 
be given up to the consuls. An explanatory article 
except slaves as such, serving in any eed in our 
vessels. 

The other explanatory articles are not ym, 
only making more explicit some of the provisions o1 





_dkmmong: the liet of passengers by the Pasagon, 
io Vera Cruz, we notice Mr, Aaron Leggett, Mer- 
chant, of this city, who we learn is bearer of des- 
stches from our Government to Col. Butler, Chargé 


rales at the city of Mexico. 


. 2@ 5 [From the Baltimore American.) 
e new Convention with Chili,recently ratified by 
States Senate, has been officially promul- 
gated. It consists of thirty-one original, and four ex- 
planatory articles. 
‘The commerce and navigation of the two countries 
‘with each other, are paton the footing of those of 
| Most favored nations, and every subsequent 
by either, to other nations, is to become as 
eoimmon to the other, as though specially granted, — 
sac if given freely, or on the same terms, if com. 
is required. The Republic of Chili re- 
ape 7 this stipulation its existing treaties with 
‘tls Bou Seuth American Governments and with Mexi-. 
@o, atid both parties except their own coasting trade. 
orthe 5th, 6th, 7th; and 8th articles provide for the 
security of the property of the citizens of either 
conntr. in the other, against embargoes, or impress- 
ment ry purposes, without indemnification, 
for protection a and aid in their harbors, against pirates 
or other enemies, or in distress, for the restoration 
of y carried by pirates into the ports of either, 
a to ekoespting the cargoes of wrecked and 
ed vessels of either party, not intended for 
Gonsumption in the country, from all duties and im- 


nite right of disposing of personal estate is secur- 
to the citizens of either party in the territory of 
ether, according to the laws which regulate the 
of ite own citizens, and successions, by tes- 
pent or from intestates, follow the same rules.— 
na case of real estate, three years is given te 
ies teice to dispose of it, and withdraw the pro- 
ceeds. Security of property, free access to the 
courts, and liberty of religious worship are mutually 
to the resident citizens of either. 
wm article 12 to 24 inclusive, relate to the ques- 
ns of neutral commerce, contraband, and bloc . ade. 
establish succintly that free ships make 
free goods ;‘that commerce in time of war shall be 
. om neutrals, direct to the ports of the enemies 
f either, and from port to port; and that on board 
bei the ships of neutrals, every thing is free, (contra. 
ine excepted ;) although the whole or part of 
lading belong to belligerents. The same prin- 
of protection extends to persons, except 
ere OF soldiers in uetual service; it further 
See ar be id this protection to the propatty 
persons 0 igerents, who acknowledge the 
Ser ict.” 
gt tee see stipulation is made, that when the 
neutral protects the property of the belligerent, 
the flag of the beligerent shall not protect neutral 
tnt and econverso,—where the neutral flag 
the enemy’s shall. 
ie 14, defines what shall be contraband.— 
raband does not subject the vessel ur cargo to 
scation, except of the contraband articles, nor 
letention, if those articles are given up on demand. 
Sufficient notice of tlockades is to be given, and 
vesecls entering or departing are to be warned, and 
to confiscation only on persisting in spite of| 



















and notice. 
gins of armed vessels are made personally lia. 
ll extortion or ill treatment in searching for 

ble for all ext ill i hing f 
and, and no commander of a merchant vessel 
‘to be summoned on buard of an armed vessel.— 
When. vessels are Prise convoy, the vers “ad oy 
ne sepminencet. of the convoy is to be taken as fi- 
i sestinss ae the character and cargoes of the 
eran vessel et his charge. Mutual stipule- 
tion made, for the regulation of prize cases, that 
for condemnation in each case may be 
poe ne evidence furnished to the 





the original articles. 

The treaty is to continued for twelve vears, and to 
be terminated then and thereafter only on a previous 
netice ef twelve months. 


From Lima.—By the ship Leonidas, Capt. Wood- 
bury, we learn that the time of his sailing, there 
was a revolution in Lima, and that Obregeso had 
been elected by a large majority. His opponent, 
Gen. Gamarra, late President, had possession of the 
capital with 800 troops. Obregose was in the for- 
tress of Caliao with about the same number, and it 
was expected he would get the mastery, as the 
people were in his favor. Every prospect of a 
speedy peace prevatled.—[Gazotte.] 


Carr. Bacx.—A letter has been received this mor- 
ning by Mr. Buchanan, his British Majesty’s Consul, 
from Capt. Back, dated Fort Reliance, east end of 
Great Slave Lake, 7th December, 1833. 

The following is an extract :—After detailing va- 
rious matters of a private nature— 


** And now, my dear sir, [ must inform you that the 
expedition has advanced steadily in its humane and 
interesting object, without having experienced any of 
those untoward circumstances that sometimes para- 
lize and cast a gloom over our best and most strenu- 
ousexertions, Every thing is ina fair train; and next 
year, under the guidance of Divine Providence, I 
trust, we may be still in time to rescue suffering mor- 
tality from destruction.” 


[From the Boston Courier.) 

Mapawasxa.—The people living in ‘the disputed 
territory, are, it appears in rather a singular position, 
belonging tono nation and yet claimed bytwo. Un. 
der such circumstances they had better ‘take the 
responsibility” of setting upfor themselves, or re. 
move themselves and their deposites to some other 
place. The following is fromthe Kennebec Journal. 
Madawaska.—We learn that the inhabitants ot 
Madawaska have been taxed by the British govern. 
ment, and .he tax has been collected with much rig- 
or; that the British hold undisturbed possession and 
have built a court house ; that the inhabitans are 
suffering much from‘want, their creps having been 
scanty the last season. As the town had been incor. 
porated by the Legisiature of Maine, and the inhab- 
itants assured of the protection of the United States, 
they prepared a memorial to our government asking 
assistance and protection, which was signed by a 
number, but subsequently seized and destroyed by 
the British authorities. They have, however, sent 
ona delegate to see Gev. Dunlap, and ask the assist- 
ance of the State. This delegate we learn has been 
to Brunswick, where the Governor now is, and ob- 
tained an order on the treasurer fer a small sum of 
money. The outhority of the Governor to do this 
may be questioned, but we are not inclined to urge 
that point in this case. We have not seen the dele- 
gate, but gather the foregoing statement from those 
who conversed with him. We were told many years 
ago that if Gen. Jackson could be elected President 
we should soon have our territory secured ; but in. 
stead of this we first find him requesting the Gover. 
nor of New Brunswick to pardon and release from 
prison, upon condition of not repeating the offence 
against his British majesty, certain persons of Msda- 
waska who had been guilty of the heinous crime of 
proceeding to incorporate the town in pursurnce of a 
special law of the State of Maine. Next we find him 
trying to get the Dgtchman’s award accepted ; and 
this being stepped by the Senate, we have another 
decree requiring the Legislature ot Maine to bargain 
away the territory for ‘an ample indemnity” in land 
or money, insecret session; and now we find the 













e allowed to 
, and safe Pabdact given them.||tract of territory which lies 


British government taxing the inhabitants aud using 
as full authority as over any part of New Brunswick ; 
while our government, State and National, looks on 
with apparent unconcern. 


Has there been, asks the National Intelligencer 


tes and Chili, 
ee ea ot yesterday, an Earthquake in any part of the wide 





[From the United States Gaseties) 

Tue Locusts are coming.-A very 
inhabitant, who has resided in Germantown 
life of 74 years, mentions the curious fot thes Westete 
not only appear every seventeen years, but that they 
make their appearance in great numbers always on 
the 25th of May. Our informant recollects their ad- 
vent on the 25th of May, 1766, then six years old. 
He has since recorded eir coming on the 

25th of May, 1783, 
25th of May, 1800, 
%5.h of May, 1817. , 

Their holes may now be seen in ploughing, or un. 
der boards lying on the ground, preparing to come 
forth on Sunday week, 25th inst. 

Tt is remarked that occasionally a few locusts are 
seen creeping out of their hiding places before the 
25th, but they return again to join the great crowd. 

Some two monthe since, a highly respected friend, 
who has resided all of his long and useful life in the 
vicinity, left for us a notice of the approach of the 
locustg, and an account of their time and customs. 
The piece did not reach our hand until it had appear- 
ed elsewhere. It was inetructive with reference to 
this subject, and contained a remark that the locust 
seasons had usually been characterized ae those of 
plentiful harvests of grain, &c. 


Disrressine AccipeNT AND Loss oF Lirz.—The 
Erie, (Pa.) Gazette of last Thursday, gives the fol- 
lowing melancholy statement. 

Yesterday, about 10 o'clock, a sail boat, with nine 
passengers on board, put off from the wharf to cross 
the Bay to the public pier. “The wind was blowing 
very heavy. When about hell way across, she cap. 
sized and seven out of the nine were lost. Thomas 
Miles, son of Capt. Miles, of the steam boat New 
York, and a Mr. Woodbury or Woodford, from 
French Creek in this county, clung to the boat, and 
were taken off by a boat that put off to their relief.— 
Thomas McConkey, deputy Collector of this port, 
and a Mrs. Thomas, wife of the second mate of the 
steam boat William Penn, both of this town, were 
among the number lost. The other five were stran- 
gers, who were going to take passage on board. the 
New York, which was then coming inte the harbor. 
We have taken every possible means to ascertain the 
names and residence of the strangers. From thé 
Register of names in the public Hotels and on the way- 
bills, and other sources, we gather the follo re. 
sult, which still may not be accurate, to pctthe Ss 
H. Bishop, Butternuts, Otsego county, N. Y., Luther 
Dougtass, Sherman, Michigan Territory, and a man 
by the name of Palmer, who took passage on. board 
the stage at North East i in this county, on the 13th 
inst. A young man, name not known, said to belong 
at North East in this county, and a gentleman from 
the town of Palmer, Michigan Territory, name not 
known, understood from his conversation, to have 
been a merchant at that place. One of the bodies has 
been found, but nothing about him, by which hisname 
can be discovered. 


The suspension of the New Orleans mails for se. 
veral days past, until yesterday, is thus explained by 
the Post Master at Columbus, Geo, 

*‘ Four Western Mails are now due at this office, 
Three successive failures are owing to the’ destrve. 
tion of a causeway by the recent heavy rain, over the 
swamp in the Creek Nation, about 50 miles from 
this.”—[Jour. of Com.} 


The Mormonites in motion.—According to a late 
number of the Painesville Telegraph, General Joe 
Smith, the leader of the Mormonites, has, accompa- 








between ts and New| en Ye maior 


nied by about five hundred of his followers, set out 
for the purpose of reconquering the ‘Holy Land,” 
lately taken from them by the infidels of Missouri,— 
Joe, it seems, has been stirring up his proselytes for 
some time, stating that it was the command of God 
that they should buckle on the armour of their faith, 
and enrol under the banners of Mormonism ; that 
their church was in danger; and that they must, if 
necessary, die the death of According- 







ly, the deluded fanatics his summons ; 

rise took. place in the market for warlike imy 

as éach had provided himself with an 

ply of pistols, dirks, swords, é&c. The of 
Smith hunself, it is said, is more than four feet long. 
The prophet, professes the expectation of sues 
the fate of a martyr at the coming contest. We tru 
— aed of Missouri will take eat 


they donot, olae the 


Inquirer.) 








OO OOS SS aS a 


An association of young snl 


Sanam, ho. we learns sebn sdomn to publish a 
‘monthly magazine, to be issued on the 15th of each 
menth, under the title of the American Spectator 
and National Magazine. 

We wish them all success, although we fear the 
multiplication of such periodicals does not augur 
permanent success to any of them. 


An act relative to the Superior Court of the city of 
» New York. Passed April 24, 1334. 

The of the State of New York, represented 
in te and Assembly, do enact as follows: 
$1. All writs or process which shall issue out of 

the said court, may be tested in any day of the term 

ia which such court shall sit, and be made returna-, 
ble on any other day of the same term, or at the 
next term. 

4 2. The said court may establish by its rules 
the time to be allowed for entering and perfecting 
bail in suits pending therein, and to be given to the 
sheriff in such cases before an attachment can issue 
against him; alao the time to be allowed for plead- 
ing in such suits, and for noticing the issues in fact 
joined in the same for trial ; but in none of the above 
cases shall such time be less than eight days. 


The Mobile Bank has declared an extra dividend 
often percent. It has always declared semi annual 
dividends of four and a half per cent. or nine per cent. 
perannum. The Bank has just obtained an extension 
of its charter.—{Jour. of Com.) 


The steam packet William Gibbons, Capt. Penno- 
yer, arrived last night from Charleston, which place 
she left on the evening of the 17th, bringing papers tu 
that date. We extract the following: 

The Nashville Banner ssys—* The frost destroyed 
allthe cotton which was situated on high grounds in 
this vicinity.” 

Hunrsvintz, (Ata.) May 1.—Great Damage by 
Frost.—The damage sustained by the frost on Sun. 
day night, has, perhaps, never been greater in this 

section of the country, so late inthe season. For 
some weeks past the weather had been mild, just such 
as the planter could desire, and the stand of cotton 
was exceedingly fine ; but the flattering prospects has 
been sadly reversed. Saturday night was attended 
with some frost—the weather was cold throughout 
Sunday, the wind from the north, and a killing frost 

the consequence at night. We fear the injury 
has been general ‘hroughout."North Alabama, if not 
the whole cotton growing country. In our immedi- 
ate vicinity, we hear of some planters who have lost 
whole fields, others,one half, &c. Many will be un- 
able to replant for the want of seed, which it will be 
impossible to procure at this late season. 


Cholera.—A gentleman in this city, (says the Lou. 
isana Advertiser) whose family were passengers on 
board the steamboat Warren, wh'ch left this city on 
the 15th inst. for Cincinnatti, received accounts on 
Monday, dated Randolph, stating that the cholera 
had broke out on board of that boat, that his nepnew, 
and three others were buried that day, and that about 
15 or 20 in all had died. 

There have been several cases of cholera in the 
eity which have proved fatal, yet we do not think it 
epidemical, and thst it may be avoided by prudence. 
The cases, so far, have been generally confined to 
the boats. 


Forgery.—A gentleman of this city, (says the New 
Orleans Advertiser of the 5th inst.) of the highest 
respectability and large family connexions, and a 
direetor of a bank, has disappeared, and it is discov. 
that he hes been for a long time past committing for- 
geties te avast amount. 


oA laboring man in the employ of a gro 

wer at the foot of Franklin street, drank a large 
quantity of cold water during the extreme heat of 
yesterday, and returned to his employment. In a 
short.time after he complained of being unwell, and 
into a neighboring store, where he died.— 
deceased was in = ay health, apparently 
about thirty years old. The warmth of the weather 
caution in the free use >f cold water necessa 


{From the Sackets Harbor Journal.] 

a learn that the steamboat Os is ashore a- 
out five miles nest of Oswego. It is said that for 
sen of a supply.of wood, she failed to make suf. 

steam to work 


pebeicg hen of was driven 
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“oy is weg that the engines, foaiars ee may 
be saved, should the boat go to pieces. 
[From the Evening Post.} 

the Polish emigrants is an officer of the 
rank of Captain, who has left behind a wife and fa- 
mily. This gentleman is very anxious to return to 
Europe. One of the foreign ministers at Washing. 
ton has liberally granted him a passport for that pur- 


jpose. The sum of $100 is necessary to effect the 
jobject. 


Those who are disposed to aid a gentleman, 
under circumstances that call for no comment, will 


jconfer a real favor by sending their contributions to 


this office, addressed to the care of J. Fenimore 
Cooper. 


Great Haul of Fish.—On or about the middle of 
last month, at Greenway Landing, (fourteen miles 
below town,) occupied by Messrs. George H. Smoot 
and Charles Cooly, ene million five hundred thousand 
Herring, and eleven to twelve hundred Shad, were 
caught at a single haul of theseine. Again; enthe 
28th inst., eleven thousand Shad were caught at a 
single haul of the seine, at the same teniitiig. =apAie, 
Gaz.] 

Great Haul of Great Fish.—On Friday some 
Fishermen at Carpenter’s Point took ata single haul, 
upwards of eight hundred Rock Fish, of the largest 
size we eversaw. Some of them weighed upwards 
of 100lbs. They were selling this morning in mar- 
ket, at from 50 cents to one dollar for the largest, say 
one cent a pound for such fish as this.—{Balt. Gaz.) 


Great Fire at Needham.—On Monday night about 


land Paris, was manifestly 


ae pall bn 


































icities, _ 
vida 2h es orld 
ly, as should demonstrate the en 
desultory attempts. highest en 
extracts. The duration of ana 





rate desire to spare as much as ble the ¢ 
of bleod, and especially not to hazard the" 
the line or the National Guard, unwecessarily in iis 
row streets, of which the houses were filed with ad 
veisaries, who might fire upon them, without be in, 
themselves accessible. There was, itis clear, f re 
enough to have crushed the insurrection 
ment, it imperious necessity had se rec e 
look upon the cautious and humane manner | 
the insurgents were approached and re sed, 
idicative, in a high degree, of the confidence aa “es 
tained by the government in its own strength. ed 
The disturbances at Brussels do not, we suppose 
indicate any general discontent; though they £ 
prove restlessness and impatience on the — e4 
masses, which must sooner or later lead to # wide . 
spread explesion. sskvaed ‘ 
In the Journal des Debats, of 4th April, we ob- - 
serve a letter from an American gentleman in Pa. et 
ris, G. M. Gibbes, refuting conclusively the aile ; 









eleven o’cloek, a fire broke out in the paper mill of 
Messrs Lyon & Co. at Needham, in the village of 
the Lowell falls, which entirely consumed that es- 
tablishment, together with the Machine Shop of 
Ware & Clark, and the small Wrapping Paper Mill 
of Hurd & Crehore. Ali the valuable Mills on the 
Newton side escaped. Messrs Lyon & Co, are in- 
sured $4000 at the Manutacturers office—Hurd & 
Crehore, $2000 at the Natianal—Ware & Clark, 
$1000 at Roxbnry. Total loss, about $20,000.— 
[Boston Courier.1 





Laver From Encuanp.—The packet ship South 
America brings Liverpool dates of the 16th, and 
London to the 15th ult. 

From France we have direct, later intelligence 
than this arrival furnishes. Of English news, so 
called, there is nothing, and our extracts therefore 
relate solely to Portugal, where the Pedroites were 
prospering: 

Lonvon, Monday Evening April 14.—The private 
letters received this morning from Oporto, ‘dated the 
30th ult. are very encouraging, and state that a con. 
siderable force marched eut of that garrison on the 
25th, towards Guimaraens, which town they entered 
and made themselves master of on the 26th, driving 
the Miguelites, about 2000 in number, in great con. 
usion before them, and compelling them to retreat 
in the direction of Amarante. The Queen’s troops 
then proceeded towards Braga, which they also took 
possesion of, while Admiral Napier on the other 
side, conquered Viana, thus placing the whole prov- 
ince of Entre Douro e Minho under the command of 
the Pedroites, the greater part of which had declared 
in favor of the Queen. A reinforcement ef 400 men 


































tion made, and apparently relied on the House B 
Deputies, while discussing the American indemnity, a 
that the Florida treaty between the United States 4 
and Spain contained a provision for cates of seigure a 
and condemnation in Spantsh ports by French a0- = 
thorities, which same cases to the amount of 6 a 
million francs, it waz argued in the Chambet, wi - 


now again brought forward as claims against Fraties. 4a 
Mr. Gibbes shows, what indeed M. de Broglie did = 
in the House when the objection was first made ‘a 


that it was wholly groundless. Ss 
M. Carrel, Editor of the National—whiclt paper 
was sentenced to be suspended for a time from pub. 4 
lication—having established anew one undef the title a 
of the National of 1834, was prosecuted and con- 5 
demned before the Assize Court, for an evasion of = 
the first sentence. On appeal to the Superior Court, _ 
this judgment of the Assize Court was set asidé, én -e 
the ground that the National of 1834 was a new pa. 2 
per, and not the paper under interdict of the law. a 
This may be thought to look like quibbling } but it 
is right that all penal siatutes should be —— % 
within the strictest letter. 3 3 
In the streets where the barricades were wea, 
the lamps were all broken by the rioters, The tn. 
habitants of the neighboring houses, in order to sup. 
ply the deficiency, illuminated their wiudows, 


Two young men arrested for the disturbances i in 
Paris, and passing under guard along one of 





had arrived at Oporte from Lisbon—and an addition. 
al number was shortly expected under the command 
of Vila Flor, who, immediately on his arrival was 
to make an attack on Coimbra, which if taken would 
then place nearly the entire coast of Portugal in the 
hands of Donna Maria. 
Baron Soure, son of Viscount Pezo de Regua, 
alias Gasper Texeira, a lieutenant general in the 








army of Don Miguel, entered Oporto on the 22d ult. 
to negotiate an amnesty for himself, father and 
friends. He was .well received, his proposals ac- 
ceeded to, and a command on the Coimbra road 
given to him. This step on the part of the Miguelite 
officers was considered in Oporto of considerable 
consequence, particularly to the commercial world, 


jinstantly, his body being seen floating in t 


bridges, sprang from the parapet into the rite: 
guard immediately fired upon them and 







The fate of the other, in the pirer-er~ was not as- 





certained. Wi EX : 


It may be the habit of revolutions, or it may be the 
extent of the city of Paris, but it is certainly curivr 
to find it stated, as we do in one of the papers, ‘ 6 the 
during the bloody disturbances in and about the Re 
St. Martin, the theatres of the bonlipunner 


the scene, were thronged a3 usual, and. thy 
and coffee houses were all open”. te Fe 


M. Baillot, son of a Deputy, obeCaeiniale 





















as the Viscount was one of the greatest landed pro- 
prietors in Tras os Montes, and possessed the grea- 
ter part of the vineyards in that province. He is 
also said to have considerable influence in that part 
of the country, which hitherto has been considered 
a strong Miguelite position. 





Late ax IMPORTANT FROM France.—By the Turbo 





from Havre, om Saturday, we reccived our Pa:is pa. 
pers to the 8th, and yesterdy by the Poland, Pack 
jared, SAP tothe 15 a 

France tipo aguin: Seem Setabed in her two 











had died. 
M. St. Mare Girardin, one ef the. 






National Guard, who was wounded be on i 










































routes. | 
j are in the peiey ier: , 
‘vessel of war despatched from Brest for this 
Dee rth 

=f e French. Government will make’ 
a8 Bb 5 

in the next Chamber, to’ obtain’ a grat 


co millions, due by treaty to America. 


accounts from London are of the 13th, with- 








ye Madrid are of 6thi That capital 
i sted Captain General at Madrid, in place 
re, who became Inspector of Cavalry. — 


7a wae so much debilitated by reason of his indisposi 
P Sym thas fears were entertained for his life. 

ae Havre, Aprit 16, 1834. 
end you herewith the Havre paper of yesterday, 
ins some particulars ef the attempt at 


green in Paris, which has become so fashiona- 


- Ket not the world aceuse Louis Phillippe, if this 
_monareby. of the people should finish by a military 
“monarchy. -You.see nothing will do but force. At 
Lyans,. it. appears, between 5 and 600 workmen and 
shout 200 of the troops were killed or wounded, 
pduting the four days which the affair continued. The 
wumber, of killed and wounded at Paris is reported 
to be about 100. The Dukes of Orleans and Ne- 
sMours,.were fired on at the head of the cavalry. 
but not-hurt. . In our country, we talk of bush-fight. 
ding—here it is house-fighting. The insurgents con- 
eagled.themeelves in houses, and fired on the Na. 
tional Guard and troops of the line from the win. 
dows Some of the former were poignurded on their 
“way to their posts. The barricades were but feebly 





Well, yon. see the Chamber, in spite of the Gov- 
ermment, bas rejected the bill presented for the first 
tinatalment of indemnity due to our citizens, on the 
_ ground that Mr. Rives obtained too much—-no 
small compliment, en passant, to the negotiator.— 
But what is to be done upon the occasion, is the 
question with every one. The opposition prints rea. 
son ae if the Treaty was at anend, and that a fresh 
_Regotiation must be entered upon. The Government 
tak ‘and the King the first, will act with good 
; and it appears to be the opinion of the best 
med, that the affair will be brought with better 

Hesse bole the next Chamber. 
_. Lrefer.to the papers for what has happened lately 

at Brussels. 

oF ad ya: Events at Paris. 

APesbarers), members of the Société des 
‘omme were arrested yesterday. 

riithent have taken wrotig ay mess 
Bi ce pace te ese ty of the capital. The 
“troops are to their barracks, with a batta. 
‘tion‘of each re for pickets. Cartridges have 
veill delivered out, and during the last night nume- 
Bo parato have paraded the streets, It is satisfac. 
: ree able to announce. that, perfect, tranquility) 


$ of the city yesterday, at the hour when the 
go to » dispersed on the re. 






“of rioters who last nigh 
the e scenes ot the Cloitre St. 







ail. General Martinez de San Martin was} 


Fe deme passenger we learn that General Lafayette} 


A few groups, assembléd in the populous} 









, We apprehend}; cannot vouch for the truth of evety’statement we re 
,|| ceive), that in one of the houses, a number of the ri- 





















































||place are still occupied by the ern 
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coy rt rors ya 


e 3, They ‘up'in this’ man. 
casi¢ tied by td uring the‘entire ‘night, which 
re ié ne bat ‘wlien ‘daylight 
cabled ik can to ick to take possession of every 
barricade, and” évery house ‘which’ afforded them 
shelter, was but thé work of an hour, ‘and, between 
seven and’ dight O’clock, they-weré ‘masters of every 
hostile position. It is stated (but inthe ‘disorder ne. 
cessarily prevailing at a moment like the present, we 











oters were: discovered, who had been most active in 
their murderous. assailment.of the National Guards 
and sol ry amd that not one of them were suffered 
to escape‘alive...The insurgents were evidently: in- 
timidated ‘at the break. of day by the display of force 
which surrounded them on all sides, and, by the arri- 
val of the artillery: they immediately abandoned their 
advariced barricades, and, retreated to the houses of 
the narrow streets and alleys, which were then block. 
aded by the armed force on all.sides, and several _pri- 
soners made, The National Guards of the Banlieu 
arrived i in.Paris during the night, and ware stationed 
in.the Place du Carousel, and, with other detachments 
are. now patrolling the disturbed quarters. Atslx in 
the morning the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours 
mounted heir horses and rode to the ‘scene of ‘dis- 
turbance, taking the Quays, the Place de Greve, and 
the ‘adjacent 'streets,' to the Rue St. Martin. They 
were recéived in their progress with the’ warmest ac- 
clamations from the troops, the ‘National Guards and 
the people. They returned to the ‘Tuileries at eight 
o'clock. 

The following additional particulars have reached 
us relative to the proceedings of Jast night :—In the 
7th arrondisement the whole population, and especi- 
ally the workingmen, beheld with indignation the as. 
sassination of a drummer-and a gréenadier of the 7th 
Tegion who were walking alone. ‘An officer of the 
staff on his way with orders for’ the 12th legion, 
received a bullet, which pierced his arm and 
entered his side. His life, however, is not despaired 
of. The National Guards:and the Line received each 
other with cries of Vive la Garde Nationale! Vive 
la Ligne ! At the Pointe St, Eustache the barricades 
were carried by.a column of two battalions of the 4th 
Legion of the National Guards, one of the 10th, one 
of the 1st, and a battalion of the 54th of the Line 
M. Chapuis, Col. of the 4th Legion, a most gallant 
officer, was wounded in the arm by a bullet, and 
was replaced in the command by Gen, Alez. The 
lamps, as a matter of course, was broken by the in- 
surgents in a part of the Rues St. Denis and St. Mar 
tin, as well as in several of the adjacent streets; but 
their absence was made up for by the inhabitants 
lighting up their houses. The Minister of the Inte- 
rior remained almost censtantly on horseback dur- 
ing the evening. He was with Gen. Bugeaud at the 
attack of a barricade } a young auditor of the Coun- 
cil of State, an officer ot the National Guards who 
was on horseback by his side, reccived a bullet in 
the collar bone. 

P..S.—(One.o’cloek.)—His Majesty is now review. 
ing the troops in the Place du Carrousel, preparatory 
to riding through the quarters of Paris which have 
‘become the seat of disorder, as he did in June, 1832, 
He was. received by thé troops and National Guards, 
as well as the assembled crowd, with enthusiastic 
cheers, and cries.of Vive le Roi!’ Vive Louis Phil. 
lippe! The quarters where the disturbances took 
and Manici+ 
pal Guard, andthe vigilance of the Government is 
unabated. Cavalry, infantry, and magses of the citi- 
zen troops remain under arms, ready to’act at a mo- 
meni’s notice, should their sérvice be again called 
for, of which, however, we are happy to announce, 
no apprehension is entertained A great number of 
prisoners were made at the various barricades. As 
the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours wore passing the 
Rue du Ponenat. two shots were fired at them, hap- 


without effect. 

PN National announces that the patent ef M, 
Mie, printer of the. Tribune, has been withdrawn.— 
ae: number of this Gk hot appeared. 

The Lyons mail is still in arrear, so that we re~ 
main without any journal from that‘town of a date 
=i than the 9th inst. Upto the moment of going 


—— 
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’ ae pe yagi emg Toe. Woe 


we could not learn that the Government had 
any further yer 


r stand, 
ety upon the 


aabhis Paid eture, 
= cen anal es, time 
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assurances of.thetziumph. of order. ac 
For several days, s had pene 

and were prepared for sinister oc : y 
thing roe that the agitators, desj 
in' the ‘capital, nha the magy ie tied by 
the National, Guardsand the garrison, ie 
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make an attempt in the provinces,. 

nate city of Lyons, Paps oa of in the nr 
ed thé deplorable preference. ‘The ap. 
peared little ‘disposed-to'engage fe Bere exc it has 
been clearly ditnsaét led there that only such pas ha 
have ‘become connected . with’ political: 4 


joined the arnachists, As early as’ the ‘preeedin 
day, the brave General ‘ Aimard’ made his 
ments.’ ' The ‘court ‘was’ well guarded§ ‘reinforce: 
ments were called in'from the environs. “The Pre. 
fect went to the place St. Jean to judge of thé state 
of affaits, and to consult with the mihtary comman. 
ders.’ Although the court wae sitting; the place-St. 
Jean was: completely free from: uny ‘assemblage of 
the‘pedple, and this solitude evidently proved that 
the arnachists had determinéd'to come en massex In 
fact, they tmade their appearance about 11 o’cloek. 
A man read an incendiary® address, and’ in & few 
minutes after the barricades were begun. ‘The Pre. 
fect, without a moment's, hesitation, gave orders for 
their being destroyed.—{Galignani's pnger, 12th 
pril. 

Major General Buchet, who commands the depart. 
ment of the Bouches-du-Rhone, under General Aim- 
ard, directly brought the troops forward. The Gen. 
darmerie under Col. Ganuet, and the Infantry, assail- 
ed the barricades with the most determined reselu. 
tion and carried them under'a brisk’fire. » The’ Pre- 
lect never quitted the troops during the action: The 
barricades were all thrown down av‘ soon as. they 
were raised, but stili there were a great many séfi- 
ously wounded, and some killed, but thé gréatest loss 
was not on the side of the troops.. The severest part 
of the action took place in the Palace de la “Prefec- 
ture. The Anarchists found their most solid en- 
trenchment.in the new temporary hall, and it be- 
came necessary to beat down the palisades wi-:h can- 
non shot. .They were soon: estroyed, and those 
who had endeavored to defend them were put to 
flight. The place was then entered by the, troops, 
and a long exchange of musketry ensued, between 
the soldiery and the insurgents, who had stationed 
themselves in what is called the Organ. gallery.— 
Cannon were again. used, the Gallery was forced from 
the alley, and entered. A cen. dian with rioters 
armed with muskets, was burst open by. means of 
petards. A great number of prisoners were taken, 
some wounded, and others blackened with gunpow. 
der. At every point the troops had the advantage. 
Other engagements took place on the bridges, at the 
Place des Terreaux, and at La Croix Rousse. ” 

The cannon and musketry were ‘firing ‘for several 
hours together in the midst of this commercial city, 
where nothing would be heard but the sound’of the 
looms, if factions had not attempted tu put a stop to 
them. During a contest of five hours the troops dis. 
played’ a firmness which must put an end: to the 
criminal hopes of those who, it is said, relied ‘on 
their defection. The’ military and civil authorities 
rivalled each other in zeai and devotedness. ’ It is 
painful’ to have to bestow upon ‘them . thie praise, 
but it is‘a duty todo honor to those who most ex- 
pore their lives for the maintenance of order and the 
laws. At four o’clock the action ceased. Some few 
musket shots, resounded afterwards at intervals in 
the streets in, the centre of the town... The troops 
were in repose. The Government has not received 
any. telegraphic despatch since ay of yesterday 
morning, which announced that, Gen. Aimard was in 
fall possession of all the positions, but ae ay no tele. 
graphic communication could ‘come’ beyond Semur. 
Despatches from all the surrounding éountry, as well 
as from St. Etienne; Macon, ard - 6 announce 
that all was quiet there.” 

[From the Journal de Praris of 12th April.) 

On the reception of despatches, fogging Oe 
most speed: in their transmission, at the lirtiine 
Department, at Brest Capt. Bruix, of the brig'le Cui. 
— was ew ordéred to bé of 

e despatches from government, we 
iim wit Shit bert make sail ineeaiiy yr 
United States; ‘and to ‘use the ‘greatest exertions to 
make a quick passa age. CH ee fae 
‘A gad an ‘hou afterwards the Cuivassies 
















ress a ré- 
nesday-— 
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was under sail t mig gen 







ighbor hood. 
<a Morne! Leone Evening mind pat ves the'follow.|| 
ing details gee elit to “he ev ‘Lyons :—“ The 


Tey 















e the llowing ox. 
odaned 6th of 


ahamioon.: 
mies Sean, 6th April, 6 o'clock. 
8 hoa «tl the time of th 
salé by.suetion of the:stad: of horses: at Tervuren, 
had made:a' subscription for. the purchase of the|/¢¢ 


rity: 
rere 


mber, i890, from m Now You, The new Kin, 
oe, Tn 
a eeeadaael 


os oan 





finest horses: in it, for the purpose of’ presenting|/W 
thent to'the Prince of Oran, whom: the stud 
‘before September, lag Ig The list of sub. 
scribers appeared two days ago in le Lynx, and a- 
mongest them were the names. of many of the first 
inhabitants of Brussels, among-others, the Prince de 
Ligne, M. dé Trazegnier, the Duke d’Ursel, the 
Count de. Bethune, &c, 
T ‘Dhblication has pfoduced an effect on the 
le Which it i¢ impossible to describe. Ali day 
y it was evident.a disturbance was brew- 







sanagel 
exacted by foreigners in hatred of the French revolu- 


leentative.. 


lcould not but hope for the repeal of an.unjust law, 


felt would sens this monument of national 
tion, and.of him who was its most formidable repre- 

The France of July has erected his: statue; hie! 
family are still proscribed; their only crime being||(93t 
the name which Napoleon bequeathed to them. I)|:har 


which I hastened with all my might, not so much |jtathe 
on account of my private interests, but rather in 





‘teanager of the theatre was called u 

d''to give on the following day The 
nb Girl.of Portici, which piece is connected with 

the-recollections of the revolution of 1830. 

“Ti thé 6vening crowds collected—lists of Orange- 
men were handed about, at last, after the play, a 
Py ota mob preceeded to/the office of the Journal 

Lynz, ftom whénee,. as Py cre of prudence, 






5 Palaers hadron before. After 
nome wi windows adie destroyed the 
emis steps to the Rue 

an elab Was ashort time 










, warned of the 


night. The next 
sd the trotel of the Duke 
in the street. Tas heodo-otaie Prince 
, of rince 
de Ligne and | Messieoredé Betirune, and Trazegnier 
were also sacked: ‘Tie. Orange club in the Rue 
de}. ue, where on the day before, they had only 
en the windows, was again visited and devasta 
ted... Numereus mobs paraded the streets with flags 
tran ‘and displaying lists of Orangemen whom they 
ed te punish. 
The.troops. sent by the Gavernment against the 
— red:to show little desire to disperse 
"They confined themselves to preventing the 
aatelidion becoming a pillage-. A certain number 
of arrests were made, but almost entirely of individu. 
als who were carrying off the furniture which had 
been thrown intu the street. 

In thé ‘afférnoon at 3 o’clock, the drum called the 
eivic guard to arms, which, however, assembled but 
slowly. 

‘Tt'is.the’ general opinion here that all these mobs 
are excited by those who appear to be the victims ot 
them, ‘and that the object is to bring about a conflict 
between the troops and the pairiot part of the popu- 

and thus, give better chances of success to an 
attack: which is:preparing by the Prince of Orange, 
which is shortly to take place. 
hat renders this conjecture probable, is the news 
receivedhere, that two days since the Prince quitted 
the Hague for his head quarters. 

King Leopold went out this morning in the streets 
of Brussels on. horseback, accompanied by a nume- 
rous staff. He was very well received by the people, 
withoat his presence preventing the continuance of 
the disorders. 

Jossrm Bonararte published the following letter 
in the Lendon Morning Herald. 

To the ‘subscribers of the petitions addressed to the 
poogeged AA Deputies calliug for the repeal of the 
Seastibnont, enacted in 1815, against the 


family of Na TAs pee 
our Voice was raised in favor of the 


fami of Napoleon: We love to believe that it ex. 
pressed.a popular wish. Yet it was not favorably re- 
eae Majority of the Chamber in the Sitting of 
bs Sap Notwithstanding, we. are not less 
offer you the tribute of our hearty gratitude 


the national sympathies. 
‘Ont resident. of the. Ministerial 
the Duke of Dalmatia, Marshal Soult, M 
eral of the Ayia’ at Waterloo, and my eld Chief 
me aeabnte,, &c. ee 










fas to the members of the minority, the real||h: 


ajor-||that country, could they believe that their preseace 
would be a source of the slightest disturbance to her||; Ha 
slinguist their appeal to eve 


behalf of fifty members of our family, and, still!|pine 
more than all, for the sacred interest of the outraged||* 
national dignity. 

Such are the intrigues of which [ take a pleasure 
in rendering @ full account to my fellow citizens. I 
a|/appeal to the impartiality of their judgment, and they 
will persevere in manifesting it in a legal manner, 
by availing themselves of the sacred and inalienable 
right of petition. 1f the Paris police can discover 
any other intrigues, I urge them to disclose them te 
the President of the Council—I defy him to produce 
a single proof in support of his calumnious asser. 
tions—I do not wish to recriminate further. 

With respect fo the proposition for. giving us per- 
misssion te reside in France, according to the good||*¥cting 
pleasure of the ministers;:we trust that no one will 
believe that a single member of our family would 
ever wish to return to it stripped.of the security of 
the common law. It would be a strange spectacle, 


truly, were the family of Napoleon, to constitute,|| wise 


amongst a great people, a class of ministerial hos. 
tages! It could not have been, certainly, to degrade 
us, that you demanded our retur.; ‘and the mem. 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies who repudiate the 
law that deprives us of our right as citizens, have 
been the interpreters of our sentiments and of yours. 
It is the country, with all the rights and all the respon 
sibilities of a citizen, that we seek for, which you 
seek for us, and we hope to obtain from the nation’s 
will. 

In order to decry. us-in.the-eyes of the new ge- 
neration, and to justify both the banishment and con. 
fiscations with which we have been visited, they have 
made us pretenders, We belong to the age in which 
we live—we are the creaturesof France, in 1804— 
Frenchmen, subordinate to the French in 1834—we 
are aware that the generation of to-day is not bound 
by the will of its ancestors, that nations may perpetu. 
ate, alter, modify, restore, and destroy whatever has 
been established in former times, and under a differ. 
ent state of circumstances-—we have ever known that 
families, as well as individuals, were bound to free 
nations by duties ‘and not by rights. Had Napoleon 
been alive at thisday, he would have concurred with 
us—he would have recognized the sovereignty of the 
Fiench people, who alone have the right to give that 
government, which seems most to their interest, or 
according to their pleasure, nay, even according to 
their caprice. The Dictatorship too long maintain. 
ed by Napoleon, caused him ty_be.misunderstood by 
some persons, This Dictatorship was prolonged by 
the perverseness of the foes of the Revolution, who 
would have destroyed in his person, the principle - 
national sovereignty, of which he was but the ema. 
nation. 

But at. the general peace, xniversal age, théllin 
liberty of the press, and all the guarantees of endu- 
ring prosperity of a great nation, which he contem. 
plated, must have wholly unveiled ‘him to France, 
and must have enabled all his contemporaries to form, 
the same judgment of him, as posterity will enter- 
tain. His whole thoughts were known to me, and 
my duty is to proclaim them loudly. He sacrificed 
imself on two occasions to prevent.a civil war in 
France. ‘Those who inherit ‘his name, would re-| 
nounce for ever. the felicity of breathing the air of 


peace. Never will they re 
the nation. 
| Such are the principles, opinions, and feeli 
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RAILROAD TUBNOUTS, REVOLVING 
PLATFORMS AND SIDELINGS. — 
Mette crnemwnnherss Samat! ve reat in = 
turnouts, 


fixtures appertaining to the same, on the 
Railroad,—and as those works on ther ese 
pleted, he 
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SURVEYORS INSTRUMENTS. 


XF~- Compasses vi various sizes and of superior — 
warranted. 


Leveling Inatruments, large and — sizes, with 


nilying powers with glasses made pe. i= 

a large assortment of > ian ie nstrume pall 

and sold by W. BLUNT, 154 Water-streenjy..% a 
J31 6 cormer of Maidenlare, 





ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
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1} The subscriber manufactures:all soot Rae 
chet 


hie profession, warranted equal, if not ev 
construction ‘and workmanship to any 
tured in the United States ; several of w 
famong whicli are an Iinproved Compass, with hee Pecdpe 
ithout. the 

ofthe needle, with perfect nccuracy—aln, aR 
eter, with two Telescopes—and a 
}Goniometer attached, particular] yalepied ae 
aes. 

Mathematical cnatromet Maker, = 
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of || sincere 
the whole of the members of the family of Na 





of whom lam the organ—all ow oe People “and byl 
the people. : a 
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Parliament reassembled on the 18th, and Mr.) 
O'Connell made along epeech on the 22d in favor ¢ 


The. Ministry had entered with zeal upon some 
important measures, viz:—for the commutation of 
tithes—for the abolition of church rates, a tax par-|/ 
tieularly odious to dissenters, who were made to con 
tribiite for the repairs of churches in which they do 
not worehip—for a system of national education, &c. 
“Ab immense meeting of the Trades Union, to 
the “umber, the Times estimates, of two hundred! 
thousand, paraded London and Westminster with 
flags and banners on the 22d, in order to petition the 
King for the mitigation of the sentence of certam 
“Dorchester rioters. Every preparation was made 
hy the Wuthotities to ‘preserve the peace, and the 
Meeting passed off quietly and without effecting its 
abject—the King haying been advised to refuse to 
seceive @ petition fram a multitude, or a deputation 
thereof, while the multitude were at hand, and in 
motion, as if to overawe the Throne. 

The disturbances in Brussels had given to King 
Leopold a pretext to revive an old law for the exclu- 
sion of foreigners from the kingdom; and many, 
accused of fomenting disturbances, had accordingly 
been sent off. 


From Spain the accounts are encouraging, since 
the Queen Regent has decided on the convocation 
of the Cortes, per estamentos, We give the decree 
at length, as it may be looked upon in some sense as 
& constitutional Charter given to Spain. No time 
nor'place had, however, as yet been named for the 
meeting, [It will be published in our next.] 





Spain has agreed to acknowledge Donna Maria as} 


Queen of Portugal. Rumors of changes in the Span. 
ish ministry, by the expulsion of Burgos, Zurco del 
Valle, and their partizans, and the substitution of 
more liberal Ministers, had reached London, but were 
not confirmed; and the decree requesting the convo. 
cation of the Cortes, bears, it will be seen, the signa- 
tures of these functionaries. 

The motives for calling the Cortes are set forth in 
@ long report, for which we have not room. 

Ia France ordér was restored, and at Lyons the 
@peratives were returning to their work. The in. 
jary and loss, besides that of life, occasioned by the 
sanguinary tumults in that city, are spoken of as 
very great and distressing. The dates from Paris 


are of the Qlet. 
The telegraphic despatch, purporting to have been 


eent from Lyons at 11 o’clock at night of the i2th 
April, and published in the Paris papers of the 15th 
es official and authentic, proves to have been un. 
founded,—since the riote and battle continued, as 
will be seen by our extracts, sume days afterwards. 
The latest intelligence however leaves no doubt now 
that the disturbances were at an end. 

The Journal du Paris of the 18h says—* Gov- 
erament has today received despatches from Lyons, 


= 


a repeal of the Irish Union. He wasto be replied to terms Miguel rejected. 








to be allowed a s 
the country, and a liberal income, guaranteed by 
England: an amnesty was to be granted to all his fol- 
lowers : and his own right of successién to the throne 
recognized in default of issue of the Queen. These 


TOWNSEND & DURFEE, vi Palmyra, Manu 
fac. Railroad é, having removed their establish- 
meatte Hudson, under ine came of Durfee, Muy & Cu. offer i 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) tor in- 
clined planes of Railroacs at the shortest notice, and delive: 
them in uny of the principal cities in the United States. Ast 
the erm of Repe, the public argreferredtoJ. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. & H.R. R. Co., Albany; or James Archibald, Maginees 
Hudsen and Delaware Cana! and Railroad Company, Carbon 
dale, Luzerne county, Peansylvania. 

Hudson, Colu:nbia county, New-York, 
: January 29, 1833, : 

NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 
33° SIMON FAIRMAN, ot the viliage of Lansingburgh, in 
the county of Renaselaer, and state of New-York, hav invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nuils 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty 10d nails in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nai! is 
nammered and comes from the machine compietely heated wv 
redness, that ite capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horae power is sufficient to drive one machine, acd may 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is ins 
operation. Said Faicman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
as they may be ma !e, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell one halfof his pavent right for the use of saic' 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
carther information, or to purchase, will piease to cal) at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
singburgh.— Augustld, 1833. A29tf RM&F 


TO IRON MANUFACTURERS AND OWNERS 
OF IRON ORE BEDs. 
JOSEPH GOULDING, of Keesevilie, Essex county, N. Y., 
has invented and patented a Magnetic Separating Machine, toi 
separating Iron Ure from the extraneous matter usually found 
in connection with it; and he begs leave to recommend it to the 
especial notice of owners of Ore Beds as possessing qualities of 
great importance, as by the use of it many ore beds can be made 
very valuable, it being spplicabie in ail cases when the Ore is 
magnetic, 
The quality of the iron made is much improved by the pro. 
cess of separation, indeed good iron can, after separacion, be 
made from ere which would without it be considered not worth 
working. There is also found to be a great saving in the trans. 
portation of ore, and In time and fuel required to work the same 
into Iron. 
Mechanics can be furnished at short notice which will sepa- 
rate from half a ton to twenty tons eachzin twenty-four hours, 
J. Goulding aleo manutactnres to order, Cylindrical Forge aud 
Blast Furnace Bellows, of the most improved construction, and 
which are auccesstuily used in nearly all the Forges and Fur- 
naces in Clinton and all the adjoining counties. 
January 20th, 1334. 


RAILWAY IRON. 
). Flat Bars in 
39> Ninety-five tons of 1 inch by } inch, | lengthsot 141016 
200 do. 1 








M laf 





do. do. | feet counter sunk 
40 de. 14 do. do. holes, endscutat 
$00 do. 2 do. do. { anangle of 4a de. 
600 do. 2} do, do, | grees with spli- 


s00n expected. | cing plates, nails 
J vo suit. 

256 do. of Edge Railsof 36 ibs. per yard, withthe requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco 


motive wheels 

Axles an 2}, 2f, 3, 34, 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail 
wayCars Locomotives of patent iron, 

‘hue above wil be sold tree of duty, wo State Governmeut. 
tnd Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken ir 
part payment, A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Motels and — ofallthe different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pius, Wedges, Spikes, and reagan Plates, in use, both in thi: 
try. and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. d7lmeowr 


ALBANY SEED-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE. 
POSITORY. 


The subseriber having resumed the charge of th 
above establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra 
ders and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS’ 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 
1 warranted of the best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 











and from all parts of the kingdom where the anar. 
chiste had attempted disturbances. Order is‘re-es- 
tablished every where.” 

Poxrveat.—There are dates from Lisbon to the 
14th April, and they bring an account of the Miguel- 
ites having despatched from Santarem a large force, 
which made an attack upon St. Ubes on the 12th, 
but was repulsed with considerable loss. The at. 
tack served to elicit the zeal of the troops in Lisbon, 
many of whom, particularly the foreigners who were 
lately in disgrace, volunteered to go to St. Ubes, to 
asaist in repelling it. Their services were not ac. 


t excepting t hose raised expressly for it, and by experi- 
enced seedsinen; and those kinds pene whic gel ong ts 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as g¢ nuine. 
It is earnestly requested whenever there are any faiiures here- 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that itis 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances bui 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 
Atso—French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, came vay Mange! W urtzel, Yeliow Locust, Kuta Baga, and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmers. 
W. THORBURN, 
347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 
a. Catalogues may be had at the Store; 1f sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, asthe better 
tustice can be done in the execution. 
oe Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for thefollowing publications, 
to wit:— 
New Yorx Farmer and American Gardener's Magazine. 
Ntce’ Magazine and Registerof Inventions & 


conduct out off = gts style of Paseenger Cars for Railroade 







8 EPHE 801 om ss as 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, = 
uf bet New-York. rivaled a 
13 RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
hese Cars; a specimen of which may be seen on that parte 
o) Now: Fork and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 





RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXES AXD 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS... - 

wy Aleo, AXLES furnished and fined to wheels. te 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry, Paterson, N.J. Allorders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or60 Wall street, New-York, will be promptly at- 
tendedto. Also, CAR SPRINGS, ‘tA 
Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. i ar 
Js ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS, _ 
Near Dry Dock, New-York, 


THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil 
ers, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be . 
rior. to any thing of the kind heretofore 1. The fullest 
assurance je given that work shall be done well, and on rea~ 
sonatle terms. A share of public patronage te ly 
sclicited. : mis 











INSTRUMENTS, 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 
7g" EWIN & HEARTY, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 43 South street, one door north ofthe Union Hotei, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their frienda and the public, espe- 
cially Eng:neeis, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instrumentsin the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instrunients repaired §with care and promptitude, 
For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
{nstrumencs are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen oi 
distinguished scientific attainments. 


To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Olio Rail- 
road Company. Thia opinion would bave been given ata much 
earlier perioa, but was intentionall Jelayed, in order toafford 
a longer time for the trial of the l..struments, so that 1 could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, ifsuch they 
should be found to possess. 

Itis with much pleasure I can now state that notwithatanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ies are considered good, havea decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Constractivn, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not ove has required any repairs within the 
iasttwelve months, except from the occasional! imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

‘They possess a firmness and stability, and atthe same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confid ret d them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments oj superior workmanship. 

JAMES P, STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Otio 
Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruments 
of your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levele, and survey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure in Ko ee my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parte ofthe levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility im use, and acca- 
cacy and permanency in adjustments. 

These inetruments seemed to me to possess all the moderna 
improvement of construction, of which. so. many have beea 
made within these few youre; aud I have ao doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field, 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Eagineer. 
Baltimore, May let. 1836 

‘To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— Ax you have asked meto give 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu. 
cacture which ! have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
thatas far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their aualitizs have gone, I have.great reason to think well of 





de skill displayed in their construction. The neal of, 
workmansh ip has been the subject of frequent remark’ by my 
seif. and of the accuracy o! their performance T have received 


satisiactory assurance. from others, whore jon I respect, 
and who have had them for a considerabie in use. The 
efforts you have made since your reyes tonne rh ig ci 


to 

relieve us of the ueceseity of sending elaewhete : we 

may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation aad 
jour warmencouragement. Wishing youalithe 





which 


your enterprize eo well merits, I remain, your 
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American RattRoap Jougnat and Advocate of Internal Im. 





Civil Engineerin the service ofthe Baltimoreand 
road Company. 











Wie Wo hecan, Dally 1H Westy an Son ey|| soe Stare fag, We 
: i il but are. thy. 
either or all of which be those upon to any person 





